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THE HELLENICS OF XENOPHON. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER L 


1. Arrer these things, not many days subsequently, Thymo- 
cares came from Athens, having a few ships ; and immediately 
the Lacedsemonians and Athenians again fought at sea, but 
the Lacedsemonians conquered, Hagesandridas leading [them]. 
2. But, a little after these [events], Dorieus, the [son] of 
Diagoras, sailed from Rhodes into the Hellespont, at the be- 
ginning of winter, with fourteen ships, at daybreak. And the 
day-watch of the Athenians having perceived him, gave 
notice to the generals, who advanced against him with 
twenty ships, which Dorieus, flying from to the shore, ran 
aground his triremes around Rheetium, as he was clearing it. 
3. When the Athenians came near, they (i. e. the Lacedsemo- 
` nians) fought both from their ships and from the land, until 
the Athenians sailed away to Madytus to the rest of their 
force, not having effected anything. 4. But Mindarus having 
seen the battle, when sacrificing to Athena at Ilium, went down 
to the sea to give aid, and having launched his own triremes, 
he sailed away, in order that he might rescue those with 
Dorieus. | 
5. But the Athenians, advancing against him, fough 

by sea around Abydos, along the shore, from morning until 
evening. And whilst they were partly conquering and partly 
being conquered, Alcibiades sailed up with eighteen ships. 
6. But, thereupon, there was a flight of the Peloponnesians 
to Abydos; and Pharnabazus came to their aid, and ad- 
'vancing on his horse into the sea, fought as long as was 
possible, and encouraged the rest of his men, both horse and 
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foot. And the Peloponnesians having joined their ships 
closely, and having formed them in line, fought near the 
land. 7 So the Athenians, having taken thirty empty vessels 
of the enemy’s, and having carried off those which they them- 
selves had lost, sailed away to Sestos. 8. Thence, except 
forty ships, they departed in different directions beyond the 
Hellespont for collecting money; and Thrasyllus, being one 
of the generals, sailed to Athens to announce these [events} 
and to ask for an army and ships. 9. After these things, 
Tissaphernes came to the Hellespont; and arresting Alcibiades 
[when] coming to him with a single galley and bringing 
pledges of friendship and gifts, he imprisoned him at Sardis, 
asserting that the King ordered him to make war against the 
Athenians. 10. But thirty days afterwards Alcibiades, along 
with Mantitheus, who had been captured in Caria, having 
been supplied with horses, escaped by night from Sardis to 
Clazomene. 11. But the Athenians at Sestos, perceiving that 
Mindarus was about to sail against them with sixty ships, 
withdrew by night to Cardia. Alcibiades came thither also 
from Clazomene with five triremes and a small ship; and 
hearing that the ships of the Peloponnesians had sailed away 
from Abydos to Cyzicus, he himself came by land to Sestos, 
and ordered his ships to sail round there. 12. But when 
they came, and he himself was now about to advance, 
as if for a sea-fight, Theramenes also sailed in with twenty 
ships from Macedonia, and at the same time Thrasybulus 
with twenty others from Thasus, both of them having 
collected money. 13. But Alcibiades telling these also to 
pursue him, having taken down their large sails, himself 
sailed away to Parium, and all the vessels having been 
collected at Parium [to the number of] six and eighty, on 
the following night put out to sea, and on the next day, about 
the hour of breakfast, arrived at Proconnesus. 14. But they 
heard there that Mindarus was at Cyzicus, and Pharnabazus 
with his land force. Accordingly, they remained there that 
day; but on the next [day], Alcibiades having convened an 
assembly, exhorted them that there was a necessity to fight 
by sea, and to fight by land, and to fight against fortifica- 
tions; for, said he, we have no money, but the enemy 
[obtain] abundance of it from the King. 15. Now, on the 
preceding day, when they had come to their moorings, he 
collected all the ships and the small [vessels] to his own 
position [/ií. beside himself], in order that no one might 
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announce to the enemy the number of his ships, and he 
had proclaimed, that [for any one] who might be detected as 
sailing over to the opposite coast the penalty should be 
death. 16. After the assembly, having made preparations as 
if for a naval engagement, he set sail for Cyzicus, it being 
raining heavily. But when he was near Cyzicus, the weather 
having cleared up, and the sun having shone out, he per- 
ceives the ships of Mindarus, being sixty [in number), 
exercising at a distance from the harbour and intercepted 
from it by himself. 17. But the Peloponnesians, seeing the 
triremes of the Athenians being far more numerous than 
before and near the harbour, fled to the shore; and, having 
anchored their ships together, they fought with their adver- 
saries, as they sailed up. 18. But Alcibiades, having sailed 
round with twenty of his ships, disembarked upon the coast. 
But Mindarus, seeing this, and himself also disembarking, 
died fighting on the shore, and those who were with him 
fled. 

But the Athenians went away, bringing all the ships 
to Proconnesus, except [those] of the Syracusans; but the 
Syracusans themselves had set these on fire. 19. On the 
following day, the Athenians sailed thence to Cyzicus ; but 
the Peloponnesians and Pharnabazus having left [the city] 
itself, the inhabitants of Cyzicus admitted the Athenians. 
20. But Alcibiades, having remained there for twenty days, 
and having levied large contributions from the inhabitants of 
Cyzicus, [yet] having done no other harm in the city, sailed 
away to Proconnesus. 21. But he sailed thence to Perin- 
thus and Selymbria; and the Perinthians admitted the 
armament into their city; but the Selymbrians did not re- 
ceive them, but they gave them money. 22. And arriving 
thence at Chrysopolis, [a city] of Chalcedon, they fortified it, 
and established in it a custom-house, and levied tithes from 
[ships] sailing from the Pontus; and left there, as a guard, 
thirty vessels and two generals, Theramenes and Eumachus, 
to watch the place, and the vessels sailing out, and to injure 
the enemy in whatever other way they could; but the other 
commanders went away to- the Hellespont. 23. But letters 
from Hippocrates, [the general] next in command to Mindarus, 
having been sent to Lacedæmon, were intercepted and 
brought to Athens, saying these things—“ Our good fortune 
has perished ; Mindarus is dead; the men are hungry; we 
are perplexed as to what. it is necessary to do.” 24. But 
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Pharnabazus, having exhorted the whole force of the Pelo- 
ponnesians and the allies not to be discouraged on account of 
timber, since it was abundant in the [territory] of the King, 
as long as their own bodies were safe, gave to each [man] a 
garment and supplies for two months, and having armed the 
sailors he posted them as guards of his own maritime district. 
25. And having called together the generals and captains 
from the cities, he urged them to build at Antandros galleys, 
as many as they each had lost, both giving them money, and 
telling them to bring their timber from Ida. 26. But while 
they were building the vessels, the Syracusans along with the 
Antandrians completed some [portion] of the fortification, and 
in the garrison-duty rendered themselves pleasing most of ail. 

On account of these things, the Syracusans have at Antan- 
dros the character of benefactors and the right-of-citizenship. 
Accordingly, Pharnabazus having arranged these things, 
- immediately went to the relief of Chalcedon. 

27. But, at this time, it was announced to the generals of 
the Syracusans that they had been banished from home by 
the people. Accordingly, having called together their own 
soldiers, Hermocrates addressing them, they lamented their 
own misfortune, how they were all unjustly banished con- 
trary to the law; and they exhorted [the soldiers] to be 
zealous in future, as on former [occasions], and to be brave 
men, according to the orders given to them from time to 
time, “remembering in how many sea-fights you yourselves 
by yourselves have gained the victory, and [how many ships] 
_ you have captured, and on how many [occasions], along with 
the rest, you have been invincible, whilst we were comman- 
ing, holding the best rank, both through our valour and your 
zeal [as] shown both by land and by sea.” And they ured 
them to choose commanders until those chosen, instead of 
themselves, should have arrived. 28. But they, shouting 
applause, urged that they should command them, anil 
especially the captains, the soldiers, and the pilots. Dnt 
they said that they must not act seditiously against their 
own country; but, if any one would bring any accusation 
against them, they said that they ought to grant a hearing. 
29. But when no one brought any charge against them, at 
their request, they remained until the generals [selected] in- 
stead of them should arrive, Demarcus, the son of Epidocus, 
Myseon, the son of Mencerates, and Potanus, the son ot 
Gnosias. But most of the captains having sworn that they 
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would restore them, when they returned to Syracuse, sent 

them away wherever they wished, praising them all. 
` 30. But those associating with Hermocrates, in particular, 
felt the loss of his carefulness, zeal, and affability. For, which- 
ever of the captains, pilots, and soldiers, he knew to be most 
intelligent, every day, at morning and evening, collecting them 
to his own tent, he used to communicate to them whatever 
he was about to speak or to do, and he use: to instruct them, 
urging them to speak some things on th. instant, and other 
matters after deliberating. 31. In consequence of these things, 
Hermocrates gained a general celebrity in the council, being 
thought to speak and to plan the most excellent measures, 
Now Hermocrates having accused Tissaphernes at Lacedemon, 
Astyochus also bearing testimony, and appearing to have spoken 
the truth, coming to Pharnabazus, and receiving money before 
he asked it, was preparing mercenaries and triremes, for the 
return to Syracuse. But, at this juncture, the successors of 
the Syracusan [generals] came to Miletus, and received [com- 
mand of] the ships and the army. 

32. But, at this period, a sedition having arisen in Thasos, - 
the favourers of Lacedeemon and Eteonicus the Lacedeemonian 
harmost [or colonial-governor] are expelled. Pasippidas, the 
Lacedemonian, being accused of having effected these 
rro! along with Tissaphernes, was banished from 

parta ; and Cratesippidas was sent out to the naval force, 
which he had collected from the allies, and took over e 
command of] it at Chios. 33. About this time, while 
Thrasyllus was at Athens, Agis, making an incursion from 
Decelea, came to the very walls of Athens. But Thrasyllus, 
leading out the Athenians and the others that were in the city, 
drew up all [of them] beside the Lycean gymnasium, as if 
about to fight if they advanced. 34. But Agis, seeing these 
[movements], withdrew quickly; and some few of his men, 
of those who were in the rear of all, were slain by the light- 
armed [troops]. On account of these things, therefore, the 
Athenians were much more zealous for Thrasyllus, [with regard 
to the objects] for which he had come, and they voted that he 
should collect a thousand heavy-armed men, a hundred horse- 
men, and fifty galleys, 35. But, when, from Decelea, Agis 
saw many corn-ships running into the Piræus, he said that it 
was no use that those with him had now for such a long time 
been cutting-off the Athenians from [the command of] the land, 
unless some one should restrain those from whom the corn 
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goes by sea, and that the best [expedient] would be, to send 
Clearchus, the son of Ramphias, being the proxenus of the 
Byzantines, to Calchedon and Byzantium. 36. But this having 
been decreed [}iż. having seemed fit], fifteen troop-ships tather 
than swift vessels, having been manned from Megara and by 
the other allies, he went away. And three of his vessels were 
destroyed in the Hellespont, by the nine Attic ships, which 
were always watching for vessels there ; but the others fled to 
Sestos, and, from that place, arrived safely at Byzantium. 
37. Thus ended the year, in which the Carthaginians, Hanni- 
bal leading them, having made an expedition against Sicily, 
with an army of a hundred thousand men, in three months, 
captured two Grecian cities, Selinus and Himera. 


CHAPTER II. 


1. But the next year, in which was the ninety-third Olympiad, 
in which the two-horsed chariot of Evagoras the Elean gained 
the victory (this being a new prize added to jen games]) ; and 
in the foot-race, Eubotas, the Cyrenean—LEuarchippus being 
ephor at Sparta, and while Euctemon was archon at Athens 
—the Athenians fortified Thoricus, and Thrasyllus having 
taken the vessels voted for him, and having made targeteers 
[of] five thousand seamen, at the beginning of summer, sailed 
out to Samos. 2. And having remained there three days, he 
sailed to Pygela, and there he ravaged the country and at- 
tacked the wall. Now some soldiers from Miletus, having 
come to the aid of the Pygelans, pursued the Athenian light- 
armed men when scattered about. 3. But the targeteers, and 
two troops of the heavy-armed men, having gone to the relief 
of their own light-armed [comrades], killed all who had come 
from Miletus, with the exception of a few, and captured about 
two hundred shields, and erected atrophy. 4. On the follow- 
ing day, they sailed to Notium, and having made their pre- 
parations, they proceeded from that place to Colophon, and the 
Colophonians surrendered to them ; and on the following night, 
they made an incursion into Lydia, when the corn was ripe, 
and they burnt many villages, and they took money and slaves, 
and a great [quantity of ] other booty. 5. But Stages the Per- 
sian being in the neighbourhood of these places when the 
Athenians from the camp were dispersed for their own private 
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plunderings, took prisoner one of the horsemen that had come 
to their assistance, and slew seven. 6. After these events, 
Thrasyllus led back his force to the sea, intending to sail to 
Ephesus. But Tissaphernes, detecting this attempt, was col- 
lecting a large army, and was sending away horsemen, ordering 
all to come to Ephesus to the assistance of Diana. 7. But 
Thrasyllus, on the seventeenth day after his incursion, sailed 
to Ephesus, and having disembarked his heavy-armed troops 
near Caressus, and cavalry and targeteers and soldiers, and all 
the others, near the marsh on the other side of the city, led up 
his two divisions at daybreak. 8. But the men of the city 
went out to defend themselves, also the allies which Tissa- 
phernes had brought, and the Syracusans, both those from the 
former twenty ships and from five others which happened to 
have arrived there, having recently come with Eucles, the son 
of Hippo, and Heraclides, the son of Aristogenes, and two 
[ships] from Selinus. 9. All these advanced at first, against 
the heavy-armed troops at [the foot of Mount] Coressus, and 
having routed them, and having slain about a hundred of them, 
and having pursued [the others| down to the sea, they turned 
against those near the marsh. There also the Athenians fled, 
and about three hundred of them were destroyed. 10. The 
Ephesians erected a trophy there, and another near Coressus, 
And to the Syracusans and Selinuntines, who had acted most 
bravely, they gave rewards of valour both publicly, and in 
many cases privately also ; and they gave free permission to 
any one of them that might ever wish it, to dwell there; but 
to the Selinuntines, since their city had been destroyed, they . 
granted the rights of citizenship also. 

11. But the Athenians, having taken back their dead under 
a truce, sailed to Notium, and having buried them there, they 
sailed for Lesbos and the Hellespont. 12. While at their 
moorings at Mitylene in Lesbos, they saw the five-and-twenty 
Syracusan ships sailing by from Ephesus, and putting out to 
sea against them, they captured four with the crews them- 
selves, and pursued the others to Ephesus. 13. Thrasyllus 
sent off all the rest of the prisoners to Athens ; but he set at 
liberty Alcibiades the Athenian, who was a cousin and fellow. 
exile of [the famous] Alcibiades ; and he sailed thence for 
Sestos to the rest of the armament. But from that place all 
the force crossed over to Lampsacus. 14. And the winter 
came on, during which the Syracusan captives, who were im- 
prisoned in the quarries of Pireeus, having dug ea the 
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rock and escaping by night, went off some of them to Decelea, 
and others to Megara. 15. But at Lampsacus, when Alcibi- 
ades was [desirous of] embodying all the army, the former 
soldiers did not wish to be embodied with those of Thrasyllus, 
[considering] that they themselves were unconquered, whilst 
the others had returned conquered. They all passed the 
winter there, fortifying Lampsacus, and making an expedition 
against Abydos. 16. But Pharnabazus came to its aid with 
many horse [men], and having been defeated in battle, took 
to flight. But Alcibiades pursued him, having the horsemen 
and a hundred and twenty of the heavy-armed infantry which 
Menander commanded, until the darkness rescued him. 17. 
After this battle the soldiers fraternised with one another, 
and greeted those with Thrasyllus. And they went out also 

on other expeditions against the mainland and devastated the 
country of the King. 18. And at this same period, the Lace- 
deemonians dismissed under treaty those of the Helots who 
[had rebelled] and established themselves at Coryphasium. 
About the same period also, at Heraclea in Trachis, the 
Acheans betrayed the new settlers, while all of them were 
arrayed against the Æteans, being their enemies, so that of 
them were destroyed to [the number of] seven hundred along 
with Labotas, the harmost from Lacedemon. 19. Thus ended 
this year, in which the Medes, having revolted from Darius, 
King of the Persians, again submitted to him, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


1. In the following year, the temple of Athena at Phocsea was 

consumed by a thunderbolt falling upon it. When the winter — 
was ended, Pantacles being ephor, and Antigenes being archon, 
at the commencement of spring, two-and-twenty years having 
elapsed during the war, the Athenians sailed to Proconnesus 
with all their armament. 2. Having advanced thence against 
Chalcedon and Byzantium, they encamped near Chalcedon. 
But the Chalcedonians understanding that the Athenians were 
advancing, deposited all their property-liable-to-be plundered 
[lit. plunder] with the Bithynian Thracians, who dwelt near 
their city. 3. But Alcibiades taking a few of his heavy- 
armed troops and his horsemen, and ordering the ships to sail 
along the coast [near him], came to the Bithynians and de- 
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manded back the property of the Chalcedonians ; but, unless 
[they would restore it], he said that he would fight against 
them. But they restored it. 4, And when Alcibiades, having 
much plunder and having exchanged pledges of faith, came to 
the encampment he began to surround .with all his force 
Chalcedon from sea to sea, and as much of the river as was 
possible, with a wooden wall. 5. Thereupon, Hippocrates, 
the Lacedemonian harmost, led his soldiers out of the city, 
as about to fight; and the Athenians arranged themselves 
against him; while Pharnabazus, outside of the walls of cir- 
cumvallation, came to his aid with an army and with many 
horsemen. 6. Accordingly Hippocrates and Thrasyllus, each 
with his heavy-armed infantry, fought for a long time, until 
Alcibiades having some heavy-armed troops and horsemen, 
came to the support [of Thrasyllus]. And Hippocrates was 
slain, and those who were with him fled into the city. 7. At 
the same time, Pharnabazus, not being able to join with Hip- 
pocrates, on account of the difficult ground, the river and the 
lines of circumvallation being near, retreated to the Heracleion 
in the Chalcedonian district, where his camp was. 8. But 
after this, Alcibiades went away to the Hellespont and the 
Chersonesus, [for the purpose of] raising money. But the 
rest of the leaders arranged with Pharnabazus, with regard to 
Chalcedon, that Pharnabazus should give twenty talents to 
the Athenians, and lead up ambassadors of the Athenians to 
the King. 
9. And they gave oaths [to], and received [oaths] from 
Pharnabazus, that the Chalcedonians should give tribute, as 
much as they had been accustomed, to the Athenians, and pay 
up the arrears due, and that the Athenians should not make 
war against the Chalcedonians, until the ambassadors from the 
King should have arrived. 10. But Alcibiades did not hap- 
pen to be present at the [administration of] oaths, but he was 
in the neighbourhood of Selymbria ; and having.captured that 
[city], he came to Byzantium, having the inhabitants of the 
Chersonesus in full force, and soldiers from Thrace, and horse- 
men more than three hundred. 11: And Pharnabazus, think- 
ing that it was necessary that he also should take the oaths, 
‘was waiting for him at Chalcedon, until he should come from 
Byzantium ; but when he arrived, he said that he would not 
swear, unless he also would take the oathsto him. 12. After 
these things, the one at Chrysopoles, to those whom Pharna- 
bazus sent—Mitrobates and Arnapes—and the other at Chul- 
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cedon, to those from Alcibiades—Euryptolemus and Diotimus 
—[they] swore both the public oath, and they gave pledges 
of faith to each other in private. 13. Thereupon Pharnabazus 
went away immediately, and directed the ambassadors who 
were going to the King, to meet him at Cyzicus. But there 
were sent of the Athenians, Dorotheus, Philodices, Theogenes, 
Euryptolemus, and Mantitheus, and along with them the 
Argives, Cleostratus and Pyrrolochus. But there went as am- 
bassadors from the Lacedzmonians, Pasippidas, and others, 
and along with them, Hermocrates also, now an exile from 
Syracuse, and Proxenus his brother. 14. Accordingly, Pharna- 
bazus escorted these, while the Athenians were besieging By- 
zantium, after investing it, and were skirmishing and making 
attacks against the walls. 15. Butin Byzantium was Clear- 
chus, the Lacedemonian harmost, and with him some of the 
perveci,* and of the newly-enfranchised not many, and some 
Megarians, and their leader Elixus of Megara, and some Boeo- 
tians, and their leader Ceeratadas. 16. But when the Athen- 
ians could accomplish nothing by force, they persuaded some 
of the Byzantines to betray the city. 

17. But Clearchus the harmost, thinking that no one would 
do that, having arranged all things as well as he could, and 
leaving the [charge of] affairs in the city to Ceratadas and 
Helixus, crossed over to Pharnabazus to the opposite side [of 
the straits], in order to obtain from him pay for the soldiers, 
and to collect vessels, some of which were in the Hellespont, 
having been left as guard-ships by Pasippidas and others, 
at Antandros, and also those which Hegesandridas, being a 
fellow-passenger with Mindarus, had near Thrace; and in 
order that other ships should be built, and that all these 
having been collected and doing injury to the allies of the 
Athenians, might draw off their armament from Byzantium. 
18. But when Clearchus had sailed away, those of the Byzan- 
tines who had conspired to betray the city—Cydon, Ariston, 
Anaxicrates, Lycurgus, and Anaxilaus—19, who was after- 
wards tried for his life at Sparta, on account of his treachery, 
but was acquitted, [on the plea] that he had not betrayed 
the city, but had saved it when he saw children and women 
perishing by famine (for Clearchus had given the corn that 


* These were, in Laconia, the free inhabitants of the country towns, 
the remains of the original inhabitants, who enjoyed civil but not 
political privileges, opposed on the one hand to the Spartans, and on 
the other to the Helots. —Liddell and Scott's Lexicon. 
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was in the city, to the Lacedzemonian soldiers), in consequence 
of these things, he said that he had admitted the enemy, not 
on account of money, nor on account of his hating the Lace- 
deemonians. 20. Accordingly when the preparations had 
been made by these men, having opened by night the gates 
called ‘ those towards the Thracian Square,’ they admitted the 
army and Alcibiades. 21. But Helixus and Ceeratadas, know- 
ing nothing of these [plans], with all the soldiers, rushed into 
the market-place to the rescue ; but since, on all sides, the 
enemy were in possession, having nothing that they could ac- 
complish, they surrendered themselves. 22. And these, 
indeed, were sent off to Athens; but Ceeratadas, in the con- 
fused throng of those disembarking at Piræus, having been 
unobserved, escaped, and arrived safely at Decelea. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. PuHARNABAZUS and the ambassadors being at Gordium dur- 
ing the winter, heard of the things which had been done at 
Byzantium. 2. At the commencement of spring, as they were 
proceeding to the King, there met them, coming down [to the 
coast] the ambassadors of the Lacedzemonians, Boctius by name, 
and those with him, and the other messengers, and they told 
him that the Lacedeemonians had obtained from the King all 
things which they had requested. 3. And [along with them] 
was Cyrus, empowered to rule all those on the sea coast and to 
join the Lacedzmonians in the war ; and he bore to all on the 
coast, with the royal seal upon it, a letter in which were these 
words: “1 send down Cyrus as Caranos of those who assem- 
ble at Caustolos ;” but ““Caranos ” means “lord.” 4. Accord- 
ingly, the ambassadors of the Athenians hearing these things, 
and when they saw Cyrus, wished, if it were possible, to go 
up to the King ; but, if not, to return home. 5. But Cyrus 
told Pharnabazus either to give up the ambassadors to him, or 
not to send them back home at present, since he did not wish 
that the Athenians should know what things were being done. 
6. Consequently, Pharnabazus detained the ambassadors for 
some time, saying at one time that he would lead them up to 
the King, at another, that he would send them back home in 
a way that could not be found fault with, 7. But when 
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three years had elapsed, he entreated Cyrus to let them go, 
stating that he had sworn to take them back to the sea, since 
he had not [conducted] them to the King. Accordingly, they 
sent them to Ariobarzanes, and ordered him to escort them ; 
and he led them back to Cios in Mysia, from which place 
they sailed back to the rest of the armament. 

8. But Alcibiades, wishing along with his soldiers to sail 
home, put out immediately for Samos; and, from that place, 
taking twenty of the ships, he sailed to the Ceramic Gulf 
on the coast of Caria. 9. Having collected a hundred 
talents, he came from that place to Samos. But Thrasy- 
bulus, with thirty galleys, set out for Thrace, and he 
subdued there both the other places which had gone over to 
the Lacedemonians, and Thasos also, which was suffering 
from wars, seditions, and famine. 10. Thrasyllus, with the 
rest of the army, sailed to Athens ; but, before that he had 
arrived, the Athenians had chosen as their leaders, Alcibi- 
ades, who was an exile, Thrasybulus, who was absent, and, 
for the third, Conon, out of those at home. 11. But Alcibi- 
ades having his treasures sailed from Samos to Paros with 
twenty ships; and thence he immediately advanced to 
Gythium, to watch the galleys which he heard that the 
Lacedemonians were fitting out there, thirty in number, and 
to observe, with regard to his return home, how the state 
was disposed towards him. 12. But when he saw that it 
was well-disposed towards him and had selected him as 
leader, and that privately his friends were sending for him, 
he sailed into the Piræus, on the day on which the city was 
celebrating the Plynteria, when the statue of Athena was 
veiled ; [a circumstance] which some thought to be an omen 
unfavourable both for himself and for the state ; for, on that. 
day, none of the Athenians would dare to transact any 
serious business. 13. But, as he was sailing down, the 
multitude both from the Piræus and the city collected to the 
ships, wondering, and wishing to see Alcibiades; some of 
them saying, “ that he was the best of the citizens, and alone 
had conducted his own defence, that he had been banished 
unjustly, and had been plotted against by persons less capable 
than himself, and who spoke in a manner too dishonourable, 
and who carried on the government for their own private . 
interest, whereas that he had always advanced the gencral 
good, both with his own influence and with the resources of 
the state. 14. And when he then wished to be tried imme- 
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diately, when the accusation of having acted impiously with 
regard to the mysteries had just been brought against him, his 
enemies, deferring what seemed to be a fair request, in his 
absence, had deprived him of his country. 

15. At which period, yielding through helplessness, he 
was compelled to pay court to his greatest enemies, being 
constantly in danger of being destroyed from day to day ; 
and, although he saw those nearest to him, his fellow- 
citizens and kinsmen, and the whole state adopting a wrong 
course, he had no opportunity by which he could prevent 
it, having been excluded by exile. 16. Besides, they 
asserted, that such a man as he was, had no necessity for 
innovation or revolution ; for, that there resulted to him 
from the people [i.e. from the democratic principle], to have 
more than his equals in age and not less than his elders ; 
but, with regard to his enemies, to be considered the same 
men that they had always been ; and afterwards, when they 
had advanced themselves to power, to destroy the best men, 
and being themselves alone thus left remaining, that they 
should be tolerated by their fellow-countrymen, on this 
account only, because they were not able to avail them- 
selves of superior men.” 17. Others [asserted] “that he 
alone was the cause of their past misfortunes, and that he ap- 
peared to have made himself the sole promoter of those 
difficulties which they justly feared might still fall upon 
the state.” 18, But Alcibiades, after having weighed 
anchor near the shore, did not disembark immediately, 
fearing his enemies, but standing on the deck, he looked 
out for his friends, [to see] if they would be present. 
19. When he beheld Euryptolemus, the son of Peisianax, 
his own cousin, and his other kinsmen and his friends along 
with them, he disembarked and went up to the city, with 
men prepared, if any should molest him, not to allow it. 
20. But, both in the council and in the assembly, he 
pleaded his defence, that he had not acted with impiety, 
and he declared that he had been treated unjustly ; and 
when many things to this effect had been spoken, and when 
no one contradicted, (for the assemblage would not have toler- 
ated [opposition]), he was declared sole commander of all the 
forces, as alone being able to preserve the former power of 
the state. And as the Athenians had previously conducted 
the mysteries by sea, on account of the war, he [now], 
leading out all his soldiers, conducted them by land. 
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21. After these things he enrolled as an armament, five hun- 
dred and a thousand heavy-armed men, and horsemen fifty 
and a hundred, and a hundred ships; and after his voyage 
home, in the third month, he sailed out against Andros, which 
had revolted from the Athenians; and with him were sent 
Aristocrates and Adimantus, the son of Leucolophidas, who 
had been chosen as commander by land. 22. Alcibiades dis- 
embarked the army at Gaurium in the Andrian district ; 
and, when the Andrians advanced against them, they routed 
them, and shut them up within their city, and slew a few 
of them and also the Lacedemonians who were there. 23. 
Alcibiades then erected a trophy and having remained there 
for a few days, and beginning from that place [7.e. making 
it the base of his operations], he continued the war. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. But the Lacedeemonians, not a very long time before these 
events, when the naval command of Cratesippidas had ex- 
pired, sent out Lysander as admiral. But he, coming to 
Rhodes, and taking thence some vessels, sailed to Cos and 
Miletus, and thence to Ephesus, and having seventy ships, 
he remained there until the time that Cyrus arrived at Sardis. 
2. But when he came, he went up to him with the ambassa- 
dors from Lacedemon. There they told him of Tissaphernes, 
what things he had done, and entreated Cyrus himself to be 
very zealous for the war. 3. But Cyrus said, that both his 
father had given him such orders, and that he himself had no 
other designs but would accomplish them all; and that he 
had come, having five hundred talents, and if these should 
fail, he said that he would make use of hisown money, which 
his father had given him, and if that also were not sufficient, 
that he would cut up the throne on which he sat, being 
formed of silver and of gold. 4. They applauded these senti- 
ments, and exhorted him to appoint for [each] sailor an Attic 
drachma : informing him, that if that were made the pay, 
the seamen of the Athenians would desert their ships, and he 
would [have to] lay out less money. 5. He said that 
they had spoken well, but that it was not possible for him to 
do things contrary to what the King had ordered him, and the 
agreement was thus, that he should give to each ship thirty 
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mine a month, whatever [number of vessels] the Athenians 
might wish to maintain. 6. Lysander was silent then ; but 
after supper, when Cyrus, drinking to him, asked him, what 
he could do to gratify him most, he replied, “If you would 
give as additional pay an obolus for each sailor.” 

7. From that. time the pay was four oboli, but previously 
it had been only three. And he also paid up the arrears, and 
gave a month’s pay in advance; so that the armament was 
much more zealous. 8. But the Athenians hearing these 
things, became dispirited and sent ambassadors to Cyrus 
through Tissaphernes. 9. But he would not receive them, 
although Tissaphernes entreated him, and said (as he himself 
used to do, having been persuaded by Alcibiades), that he 
ought to take precaution that none of the Greeks might be 
powerful, but that they all might be weak, being at variance 
amongst themselves. 10. And Lysander, when the naval 
force had been organised by him, hauled up his vessels at 
Ephesus, and refitting them and overhauling them, [i. e., 
making them sound again], he remained quiet. 11. But 
Alcibiades, hearing that Thrasybulus having come out of the 
Hellespont was fortifying Phocza, sailed across to him, leaving 
{as commander] over the ships, Antiochus, his own ship- 
master [/if. pilot], ordering him not to sail against the fleet of 
Lysander. 12. But Antiochus, with his own ship and with 
another from Notium, going into the harbour of Ephesus, 
sailed along by the very prows of Lysander’s vessels. 13. But 
Lysander, launching in the first instance only a few of his 
ships, pursued ; but when the Athenians advanced to aid, 
Antiochus with more ships, then indeed drawing up all his 
vessels, sailed against them. The Athenians also afterwards 
launched the rest of their galleys at Notium, and put off 
against them as each got into the open sea. 14. Thereupon 
they fought, the Lacedemonians being in line, but the 
Athenians with their ships scattered, until they fled after 
losing fifteen triremes; and most of the men escaped, but 
some were taken prisoners. And Lysander, having taken 
possession of the ships, and having erected a trophy on 
Notium, sailed across to Ephesus, and the Athenians [sailed] 
to Samos. 15. After these events, Alcibiades, having come to 
Samos, advanced with all his ships to the harbour of Ephesus, 
and drew them up before the mouth of it, in case any [adver- 
sary] might wish to fight. But when Lysander did not 
advance against him, because he was inferior to him by many 
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ships, he sailed back to Samos. And the Lacedemonians, 
shortly after, capture Delphinium and Eion. 16. But the 
Athenians at home, when. the [result of the] sea-fight was 
announced, were indignant against Alcibiades, thinking that, 
through his negligence and incompetency, he had lost the 
ships, and they chose ten other commanders, Conon, Diome- 
don, Leon, Pericles, Erisinidas, Aristocrates, Archestratus, 
Protomachus, Thrasyllus, and Aristogenes. 17. Accordingly, 
Alcibiades being held in disfavour among the army also, 
taking one trireme, sailed off to the Chersonesus, to his own — 
fortified walls, 18. And, after these events, Conon came 
from Andros with the twenty ships he had under him, as 
voted by the Athenians, and sailed to Samos to [join] the 
fleet. And, instead of Conon, they sent to Andros, Phanos- 
thenes having four ships. 19. But he, meeting with two 
Thurian triremes, captured them along with their crews; and 
the Athenians bound [i. e., imprisoned] all the captives; but 
on Doricus, their leader, (who was a Rhodian, and had 
formerly been outlawed by the Athenians, while dwelling as 
a citizen amongst them, and had sentence of death passed 
upon himself and his kinsmen), they took compassion, and 
let him go, not even requiring a ransom. 20. But when 
Conon arrived at Samos and found the fleet dispirited, having 
fully manned seventy galleys instead of the former ones, being 
more than a hundred, and advancing with these with the other 
generals, and landing in different parts of the country of the 
enemy, he ravaged it. 21. Thus ended the year, in which the 
Carthaginians, having made an expedition into Sicily, with a 
hundred and twenty galleys, and an army of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, reduced Agrigentum by famine ; for, 
although they had been defeated in battle, they had sat down 
before it [¢. e., invested it] for seven months. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. In the following year, in which the moon was eclipsed in 
the evening, and the ancient temple of Athena at Athens was 
burned, Pityas being ephor, and Callias being archon ab: 
Athens, the Lacedemonians, the period of Lysander’s [com- 
mand] having now expired, and twenty-four years of the war 
having elapsed], sent Callicratidas to the fleet. 2. When 
Lysander gave up the ships [to him], he told Callicratidas 
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that he gave them up whilst master-of the-sca and after having 
conquered in a naval battle. Callicratidas ordered him to 
coast along from Ephesus, having on the left side Samos, 
where the Athenian fleet was, and to give up the ships at 
Miletus, and that he would then acknowledge that he 
[Lysander] had command of the sea. 3. But Lysander 
asserting that he would not be too officious, while another 
{officer] was commanding, Callicratidas himself manned 
vessels from Chios and Rhodes, and other places belonging 
to the allies, in addition to those he had received from 
Lysander. Having collected all these, being a hundred and 
forty, he made preparations as if intending to assail the enemy. 
4. But ascertaining that he was factiously opposed by the 
friends of Lysander, who not only served him without any 
zeal, but also circulated reports in the cities, that the Laced:e- 
monians had erred very greatly in changing their admirals ; 
frequently, instead of those who had become fit [for the 
duties] and had just acquired a knowledge of naval affairs, 
and who knew how to act towards people in those parts, 
sending out persons who were unacquainted with the sea, and 
unknown to the people there—and who were consequently in 
danger of suffering some [disaster] on this account— in conse- 
quence of this, Callicratidas, having called together those oë * 
the Lacedzmonians who were present there, spoke to them 
such words : 

“ It suffices me [i. e., I am well content] to remain at home, 
and whether Lysander or any other [person] professes to Le 
more experienced with regard to naval affairs, I do not pre- 
vent him [from being so], as far as regards myself. But, 
having been sent by my state to the ships, I have nothing 
else which I can do, except what is ordered, in the best way 
I can. But do ye, with regard to the objects, for which, [ 
am ambitious, and our country is blamed,—for ye know these 
things as well as I do—advise what seems to you to be the 
best about my remaining here, or sailing back home, to report 
the [condition of] affairs here ?” | 

6. But no one having dared to say anything else, than that 
he should obey those at home and do those things for which he 
came, going to Cyrus, he asks for pay for the sailors. 7. But he 
told him to wait for two days. ‘And Callicratidas, being vexed a‘: 
being put off, and at the constant goings to his doors, became 
angry, and saying that the Greeks are most wretched men, be- 
cause they flatter barbarians on account of money, and declarinz 
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that, if he arrived home safely, to the beat of his power, he 
would reconcile the Athenians and the Lacedzemonians, he 
sailed away to Miletus. 8. And there, after having sent his 
galleys to Lacedzmon for money, he collected an assembly of 
the Milesians and spoke these [words]: 

“It is necessary for me, O Milesians, to obey those ruling 
at home, but I request you to be most zealous with regard to 
the war, on account of the fact of your living amongst the 
barbarians and having already suffered the greatest evils from 
them. 9. And it is necessary that you should take the lead 
of the other allies, in order that, as quickly and as effectually 
as possible, we may injure the enemy, until those, whom I 
have sent for the purpose of bringing money, shall have re- 
turned from Sparta ; 10. Since Lysander has gone away, after 
giving back to Cyrus, as being superfluities, the supplies that 
were here. But Cyrus, when I went to him, continually de- 
ferred conversing with me, and I could not persuade myself 
to go [too often] to his gates. 11. But I promise you that we 
shall repay a worthy recompense for the benefits conferred on 
us while we are awaiting these supplies. Let us then, with 
the [assistance of the] gods, show the barbarians, that, without 
_ fawning upon them, [/¿f. admiring or esteeming them), we are 
able to punish our enemies !” 

12. But when he had said these [words], many rising up, 
and particularly those who were accused of being opposed to 
him, being afraid, voted a supply of money, they themselves 
also promising more from their private means. Receiving 
these supplies, and obtaining-for-his-voyage, from Chios five 
drachmas for each of the sailors, he sailed against Methymna 
in Lesbos, which was hostile to them. 13. But the Methym- 
neans not being willing to surrender, and the Athenians 
acting-as-garrison-soldiers, and those controlling affairs sympa- 
thising-with-Attica, assailing the place, he takes the city by 
storm. 14. The soldiers plundered all the valuables; but 
Callicratidas collected all the slaves into the market-place ; 
and when the allies exhorted him to sell the Methymneans 
also, he said, that whilst he was commanding, as far as he 
could prevent it, none of the Greeks should be enslaved. 
15. On the following day, he set at liberty the freedmen and 
the garrison-soldiers of the Athenians, and sold as slaves all 
those of servile origin, and announced to Conon that he would 
cause him to cease from holding-dalliance with the sea. But, 
at dawn of day, perceiving him putting-out-to sea, he pursued, 
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cutting off his passage to Samos, in order that he might not 
retreat there. 16. But Conon fled with fast-sailing vessels, 
because the best seamen had been selected out of many vessels 
and [put] into a few ; and he flies-for-refuge to Mitylene in 
Lesbos, and, along with him, Leon and Erasinides, two of the 
ten generals. And Callicratidas, pursuing them with a hun- 
dred and seventy ships, sailed along with them into the 
harbour. 

17. But when Conon was thus anticipated by the enemy, 
having been prevented from [going farther], he was compelled 
to fight within the harbour, and lost thirty vessels; but the 
crews escaped to the land, and he drew up, under the wall, 
the remainder of his ships [to the number of] forty. 18. But 
Callicratidas, having cast anchor in the harbour, blockaded 
him there, commanding the egress, and also, sending by land 
for the Methymneans in full force, he carried over the force 
from Chios, and supplies came to him from Cyrus. 

19. But when Conon was beset both by land and by sea, 
and when it was not possible to obtain supplies of provisions © 
from any quarter, and whilst the men in the city were numer- 
ous, and whilst the Athenians did not send aid, in conse- 
quence of not hearing of these events, launching the fastest- 
sailing vessels of his fleet, he manned them before daybreak, 
having selected the best rowers out of all the ships, and 
having removed the soldiers into the hull, and having put up 
the sheltering-curtains. 20. Thus then, during the entire day, 
they held on, but when darkness came, he disembarked them 
in such a way, that while executing this manœuvre, [lit. while 
doing this] they were not detected by the enemy. But on the 
fifth day, having put on board [a] moderate [supply of] pro- 
visions, when it was now the middle of the day, and the 
blockaders were acting carelessly and some were resting them- 
selves, they sailed out of the harbour, and one ship hastened 
toward the Hellespont, and another to the open sea. 21. But 
as each of the blockaders cleared-the-harbour, cutting their 
cables and rousing themselves, they advanced-to-support-one- 
another in disorder, for they happened to have been at their 
mid-day meal on the land; and having embarked they pur- 
sued the ship which had rushed into the open sea, and came 
up with it at sunset, and having overcome it in fight, and 
taking it in tow along with the crew itself, they brought it 
back to their station. 22. But the vessel which had fled for 
the Hellespont, escaped, and arriving at Athens, brought in- 
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telligence of the state-of-siege. And Diomedon, with twelve 
ships, went to the assistance of Conon thus blockaded, and 
cast anchor in the Euripus of Mitylene. 23. But Callicra- 
tidas sailing against him immediately, took ten of his ships ; 
but Diomedon escaped with his own galley and another one. 
24. But when the Athenians heard of these events and of the 
siege, they voted to send aid with a hundred and ten ships, 
compelling to embark [in them] all those who were of the 
proper age, both slaves and freedmen, and having manned the 
hundred and ten vessels in thirty days, they set sail, and many 
even of the equestrian order went on board. 25. After these 
events, they advanced-by-sea to Samos, and took thence ten 
Samian vessels ; and from the other allies, they collected other 
ships more than thirty, compelling [persons] to embark, and 
likewise, if there happened to be any of their other ships 
abroad. But all these were more than fifty and a hundred. 
26. But Callicratidas, hearing that this reinforcement was 
already at Samos, left at his [station] fifty ships and Eteonicus: 
as commander, and with the hundred and twenty ships, pat- 
ting-out-to sea, dined at the promontory of Malea in Lesbos, 
opposite Mitylene. 27. But on this same day, the Athenians 
lappened to be dining in the Arginuse ; but these [islands] 
are opposite Lesbos. 28. But by night having seen their 
tires, and some persons having told him that these [men] were 
the Athenians, he put-out-to-sea about midnight, in order that, 
he might fall on them unexpectedly ; but the rain coming on 
thickly and the thunderings prevented his sailing. But when 
the tempest abated, with the [dawning] day, he sailed to the 
Arginusean [islands]. 29. But the Athenians advanced. 
against him into the deep with their left wing, having been’ 
marshalled thus. Aristocrates, occupying the left, led with 
titteen vessels, and after these [movements] Diomedon [ad- 
vanced] with fifteen others. Pericles was placed behind 
Aristocrates, and Erasinides behind Diomedon. But the 
Samians, with ten ships, were marshalled in one [line] beside 
Diomedon; and a Samian by name Hippeus, commanded 
them. But ten ships of the taxiarchs were next to these, and 
these also were in one [line], and behind these the three gal- 
leys of the admirals, and whatever allied ships there were. 
30. Protomachus, with fifteen vessels, held the right wing, 
and beside him Thrasyllus advanced with fifteen others ; but 
Lysias, having ships equal [in number], was placed behind 
Protomachus, and Aristogenes behind Thrasyllus. 31. They 
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were arranged thus, that they might not permit any breaking- 
through-the-lines, for [the Athenians] were sailors inferior [to 
the Spartans] |? used-to-sail worse]. But the vessels of 
the Spartans were all marshalled in single [file], prepared for 
breaking-the-lines and for sailing-round, on account of the 
[fact of] their sailing better ; and Callicratidas held their right 
wing. 32. But Hermon the Megarian, managing-the-ship for 
,Callicratidas, told him that it would be better to sail back, 
because the galleys of the Athenians were far more numerous, 
-But Callicratidas replied, that Sparta would in no degree be 
«worse governed, he being dead, and he said that it was 
disgraceful to fly. 33. After these things, they fought for a 
long time, [the ships being] at first collected close together 
‘and afterwards scattered. But when Callicratidas, his ship 
‘dashing-with-its-beak [into another], falling off into the sea, 
‘disappeared, and when Protomachus and those with him on 
the right defeated the [Spartan] left wing, thereupon ensued 
the flight of the Peloponnesians to Chios, and of most of them 
also to Phocæa, but the Athenians sailed back again to the 
Arginusean islands. 34. But of the Athenians there were 
lost five and twenty ships with their crews, except a few men 
who were drifted to the land. But of the Peloponnesians 
[there were lost] nine Laconian ships, they all being only ten, 
and more than sixty of the rest of the allies. 35. But it 
seemed right to the leaders of the Athenians, that Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, being commanders of triremes, and certain of 
the taxiarchs should sail to the disabled ships and to the men 
upon them, [and that some should go] with other ships against 
those lying-at-anchor with Eteonicus at Mitylene. But the 
wind and a tempest coming on violently, prevented them when 
wishing to do these things. But having erected a trophy, 
they remained there for the night. 36. But the fast-sailing 
ship attending-on-him announced to Eteonicus matters with 
regard to the naval-battle. But he sent it back again, telling 
those in it to sail out in silence and to speak to no one, but 
immediately to sail back again to their encampment, wearing 
crowns and exclaiming that Callicratidas has conquered in a 
naval-battle, and that the ships of the Athenians are all 
destroyed. 37. And they did these things. But he, when 
they sailed in, offered sacrifices forthe favourable tidings, and 
he ordered the soldiers to take their repast, and to the mer- 
chants, that, having in silence put their property into the 
ships, they should sail away to Chios, and [that] the winù 
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was propitious, and that the galleys also should sail away as 
quickly as possible. . 

38. But he himself, having burnt his encampment, led away 
the land force to Methymna. But Conon, having launched, 
his ships, when the enemy had retreated, and the wind was | 
calmer, and meeting the Athenians who had now put-out-to 
sea from the Arginusean islands, he told them the circum- 
stances with regard to Eteonicus. They thence put-out-to-sea- 
against Chios, and having accomplished nothing there, they 
sailed back for Samos. 


CHAPTER VII 


1. Bur those at home [:.e. Athens] deposed these leaders, 
except Conon; and in addition to him they chose Adi- 
mantes and Philocles as the third [general]. Of the leaders 
who had engaged in the sea-fight, Protomachus and Aristo- 
genes did not come back to Athens, 2. But, when the 
other six sailed back, Pericles, Diomedon, Lysias, Aristo- 
crates, Thrasyllus, and Crasinides, Archedemus, who was then 
leading the people at Athens, and who took care of Deceles, 
inflicted a fine on Erasinides, and accused him before a court- 
of-justice, asserting that he had from the Hellespont sums of 
money belonging to the people. He also accused him with | 
regard to his generalship ; and it seemed right to the court- 
of-justice to imprison Erasinides. 3. But after these things, 
before the council, the generals made a statement with regard 
to the-sea-fight and the violence of the tempest. And Timo- 
crates asserting that it is necessary that the other [leaders] also 
should be imprisoned and delivered up to the people, the 
council imprisoned them. 4. After these things an assem- 
bly was held, in which others and Theramenes also in par- 
ticular accused the generals, [asserting] that they should be 
compelled before justice to give an account why they had 
not rescued the shipwrecked crews. But that they fast- 
ened the blame on no one else, he produced as ‘evidence 
a letter which the generals had sent to the council and to 
the people, blaming nothing else except the tempest. 5. 
After these things, the generals briefly and individually 
defended themselves—for an account was not formally 
demanded from them according to law—and they related what 
had happened, that they themselves were sailing against the 
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enemy, and that they had enjoined as an order on certain of 
the captains, who were competent men and had already led 
armaments, Theramenes and Thrasybulus and other such 
[leaders], the rescue of the crews. 6. And, if it be necessary 
to blame any with regard to the rescue, that they had none 
else to blame except those to whom the instructions were 
given. “And not because they accuse us,” said they, “shall 
we state a falsehood, asserting that they are culpable; but 
[we assert] that it was the violence of the tempest that pre- 
vented the rescue.” But they offered to bring forward as 
witnesses of these facts, the pilots and many others of those 
that sailed along with them. 7. Speaking such things they 
persuaded the people, and many private persons rising, wished 
to become their securities ; but it seemed right to postpone 
the matter to another meeting—for it was late then and they 
could not have seen the [show of] hands; and [it was also 
decreed], that the council having previously deliberated 
should bring in [a proposal] as to the manner in which the 
men should be tried. 8. After these things was held the 
Apaturian festival, in which fathers and: relatives meet to- 
gether. But those with Theramenes prepared at this festival 
several men having black garments, and shaved close to the 
skin, in order that they might come before the assembly, as 
being kinsmen of those that had been lost; and they pre- 
vailed upon Callixenus to accuse the generals. 9. They 
thereupon held an assembly, at which the council brought 
in its own decree, Callixenus stating it to this effect—whereas 
they have heard at a former assembly persons urging accusa- 
tions against the generals and these [generals also] pleading 
their defence, let all the Athenians give their votes by tribes. 
For each tribe let them place two urns, and let the herald 
proclaim to each tribe—“ To whomsoever the generals appear 
to have acted unjustly [by] not having rescued the men that - 
conquered in the sea-fight, let him put his vote into the 
former [urn]; but to whomsoever [they seem to have acted 
not unjustly, let him put his vote] into the latter ; 10. But if 
they shall seem to have acted unjustly, let them punish them 
with death, and surrender them to the Eleven and confiscate 
their goods, and [be it decreed] that a tenth part shall be ap- 
propriated to the goddess.” 11. But a certain man came 
forward into the assembly, saying that he had heen saved on 
a meal-tub, and that those who were perishing, enjoined him, 
if he should be saved, to announce to the people that the 
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nerals had not saved those who had acted as the bravest 
combatantal in defence of their native land. 

12. But, asserting that he had drawn up a decree illegally, 
Euryptolemus, son of Peisianax, and some others, indicted 
Callixenus. Some of the populace praised these [proceed- 


ings]; but the multitude exclaimed, that it was a strange: 


circumstance, if no one would permit the people to do what 
they pleased. 13. And when, in addition to these things, 
Lyciscus had proposed that they also should be tried by the 
same balloting as the generals, if they did not let the assem- 
bly depart, the multitude again became turbulent, and they 
were compelled to abandon their citations. 14. But some of 
the presidents asserting that they would not put the question 
to the vote contrary to the laws, Callixenus again rising up 
accused them in the same way, and his adherents exclaimed 
that they would summon those who refused. 15. Conse- 
quently, the presidents being terrified, all with the exception 
of Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, agreed to put the: 
question to the vote ; but he said that he would do all things 
only according to law. 16. After these things Euryptolemus 
ascending the tribune spoke such words in defence of the 
generals : 

“ Men of Athens, I have come up here, partly to accuse 
Pericles my kinsman and associate, and my friend Diomedon ; 
and partly to advise what seems to me to be the most judicious 
for all the state. 17. Now I accuse them, because they dis- 
suaded their colleagues, when they wished to send letters to 
the council and to you, [intimating] that they had ordered 
Theramenes and Thrasybulus with forty-seven ships to take 
off the shipwrecked men, and [that] they had not rescued 
them. 18. In consequence of this, they now incur universal 
blame, although it was the others only that acted wrong, and, 
in return for their humanity on that occasion, being now 
plotted against by these very men and some others, they run 
the risk of perishing. 19. It shall not be so, if you will 
be persuaded by me, doing things sanctioned by human 
and divine law, {lit. things just and holy,] and those, by 
means of which you will best hear the truth, instead of after- 
wards repenting and finding that you have sinned most seri- 
ously against the gods and against yourselves also. 1 offer 
you advice, by which it is not possible that you can be de- 
ceived by me or any other person, and ascertaining those who. 
are guilty, you shall punish by whatever [mode of] justice 
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you may please, either all together, or one by one, granting 
them, if not more [time] at least one day to plead in their 
own defence, not trusting others more than yourselves. 20. 
Now, men of Athens, ye all know that the decree of Can- 
nonus is extremely severe, which orders that—‘ If any one 
act unjustly to the people of the Athenians, that being 
bound in chains he shall plead his cause before the people, 
and, if he be proved to have acted unjustly, that he shall 
be thrown into the abyss’and put to death, and that his 
property shall be confiscated, and that a tenth part of 
it shall be appropriated to the goddess.’ 21. I advise that, 
according to this decree, the generals should be tried, and by 
Jove, if it seems right to you, first of them, Pericles, my own 
kinsman, for it would be disgraceful for me to set him down 
at a higher value than the entire state. 22. But if you wish 
this [other expedient,| judge them according to this law, 
which is ordained against sacrilegious persons and traitors : 
‘If any one either betray the city or steal sacred things, that, 
having been tried in a court of justice, if he be convicted he 
shall be buried in Attica, and his effects shall become public 
property.’ 23. Let these men be tried, O men of Athens, by 
whichever of these two laws you please, one by one, three. 
divisions of the day having been portioned out, one in which 
it is necessary that you should assemble and give your votes 
[as to] whether they seem to have acted unjustly or not, 
another in which to accuse them, and another in which to plead 
their defence. 24. These things being done, those acting 
unjustly will incur the severest punishment, and the guilt- 
less will be released by you, O Athenians, and will not perish 
as if acting unjustly. 25. But acting piously and keeping 
your oaths you will judge according to the law, and you will 
not assist the Lacedeemonians in the war [by], contrary to the 
law, putting to death without a trial those very men, who took 
the seventy ships from and defeated them. 

= 26. And fearing what are you so very hasty? Is it lest 
you shall not put to death or set free whomsoever you choose, 
if you judge according to the law, and not contrary to the law, 
as Callixenus persuaded the Council to introduce a decree 
before the people, by a single vote? 27. But perhaps 
you might put to death some one not guilty, and you might 
repent of it afterwards. But remember that [such repenting] 
would be painful and useless, and that you would have made 
an error with regard to a man’s death. 28. But you would 
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do dreadful things, if you granted a day for defending him- 
self as he wished and afforded other [ benefits] according to law, 
to Aristarchus, who before tried to destroy the democracy, 
and then to betray Œnoe to your enemies the Thebans, and 
if you would deprive of those very advantages those leaders, 
who did all things according to your desires, and who con- 
quered your enemies. 29. Do not do so, Athenians, but 
maintaining the laws belonging to yourselves, by means of 
which in particular you are most powerful, endeavour to do 
nothing without them. Revert now to the circumstances 
themselves, in which errors seem to have been committed by 
the generals. For when having conquered in the sea-fight 
they sailed back to land, Diomedon recommended that all 
putting-out-to-sea in single file [7.e. one after another, not 
abreast], should carry off the wrecks and the shipwrecked 
crews ; but Erasinides [urged] that they should all sail as 
quickly as possible against the enemy to Mitylene, and 
Thrasyllus stated that both these things might be accom- 
plished, if they left some ships there, and sailed with others 
against the enemy. 30. And they agreed that each of the 
generals, being eight in number, should leave behind three 
ships out of his own division, and ten of [those of ] the taxi- 
archs, and ten of the Samians, and three of the admirals; ` 
these all amount to seven and forty, being four for each of the 
lost ships, which were twelve. 31. But both Thrasybulus and 
Theramenes, [the latter] who in the former assembly had ac- 
cused the generals, were amongst the taxiarchs left behind. 
With the other ships they sailed against the enemies’ vessels. 
In which of these things did they not act efficiently and well ? 
Therefore it is just that, with regard to the movements against 
the enemy which were not properly performed, those who 
were appointed against them should undergo an examination ; 
but that those [appointed] for the rescue, if they did not do 
what the generals had ordered should be tried, because they 
had not rescued them. 32. But I am able to say this much, 
however, in defence of both, that the tempest prevented them 
from performing any of the movements which the generals had 
ordered. There are as witnesses of these things, those who 
were saved by chance, of whom was one of our generals, who 
was saved on a ship that sank, and whom, although he him- 
self then needed rescue, they demand to be tried at the same 
balloting as those who did not do what was ordered. 33. 
‘Wherefore, men of Athens, in return for victory and good 
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fortune do not act like those who are defeated and unsuccess- 
ful, and instead of [acknowledging] the necessities [imposed] 
by the deity, do not seem to act unreasonably, accusing of 
treason instead of inability those who were not able to exe- 
cute the orders, on account of the tempest. It be much more 
just to honour the conquerors with crowns than to punish 
them with death, having been persuaded by wicked men.” 

34. Having said these things, Euryptolemus wrote down a 
resolution that, according to the decree of Cannonus, the men 
should be tried each separately; but the resolution of the 
Council was, to try them all at one balloting. But these 
“questions having-been-put-to-the-vote-by-show-of-hands, they 
first decided in favour of the [resolution] of Euryptolemus ; 
but when Menecles interposed-by-oath, and the show-of-hands 
was again made, they decided in favour of that of the Coun- 
cil. After these things, they condemned the generals who 
had fought-the-naval-battle, being eight, and six who were 
present were put to death. And not long after, the Athenians 
regretted this, and decreed that whosoever had deceived the 
people, of these impeachments should be made, and that they 
should bring forward securities until they were tried, and 
that Callixenus should be one of those [accused]. Four 
others also were denounced, and were imprisoned by their 
securities. But afterwards, a certain insurrection having 
arisen, in which Cleophon was killed, these escaped before 
being tried. But Callixenus returning, when those from the 
Piræus [came back] to the city, being hated by all, died of 
hunger. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Bur the soldiers being at Chios with Eteonicus, as long as 
it was summer, maintained themselves on [the produce of] 
the season, and working for hire through the country. But 
when it became winter and they had not food, and were 
scantily clothed and shoeless, they combined with one another, 

and conspired, as if about to attack Chios. But to whom 
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these [plans] were agreeable, it seemed right to them to carry 
a reed, in order that they might recognise one another [and 
know] how many they were. 2. But Eteonicus, hearing of 
the plot, was in perplexity how he should manage the matter, 

on account of the multitude of those bearing reeds. For the 
fact of taking it in hand openly appeared to be dangerous, 
lest they should rush to their arms, and having seized the 
city and becoming hostile they might destroy all things, if 
they became more powerful. On the other hand, to destroy. 
men who were allies and numerous appeared to be a terrible 
[expedient], lest they should both incur any blame. with the 
other Greeks, and lest also the soldiers should become dis- 
affected to the cause. 3. Therefore, taking with him fifteen 
men having daggers, he went throughout the city, and having 
met a certain man having-sore-eyes, coming out of a surgery, 

and bearing a reed, he killed him. 4. And a tumult having 
arisen, and some demanding for what reason the man had 
been slain, Eteonicus ordered them to announce, that it was 

because he carried the reed. In consequence of this announce- 
ment, they all, as many as had reeds, cast them away, each 
person who heard the report, constantly fearing lest he should 

be seen carrying one. 5. After these things, Eteonicus, having 

called-together the Chians, urged them to contribute money, 
in order that the sailors might receive their pay, and not plot 
any revolution. But they contributed. At the same time, 
he ordered the sailors to embark in the ships; and going in 

rotation beside each vessel, he both encouraged them and 

gave them many exhortations, as if he knew nothing of what 
had happened, and he gave a month’s pay to each [sailor]. 

6. After these events, the Chians and the other allies, having 
assembled at Ephesus, determined with regard to existing 
circumstances, to send to Sparta ambassadors to tell these 
things, and to ask that Lysander [should be despatched] to 
the ships as being in good repute with the allies, on account 
of his former naval-command, when he conquered in the sea- 
fight at Notium. 7. And ambassadors were sent, and along 
with them also messengers from Cyrus, announcing the same 
things. But the Lacedemonians gave them Lysander as vice- 
admiral and Aracus as admiral, for they have a law, that the 
same man should not twice be admiral.- However, they gave 
up the fleet to Lysander, five and pb years having now 
elapsed during the war. 

_ 8. Jn this year Cyrus slew Autobæsaces and Mitræus, being 
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the sons of the sister of Darius, the daughter of Xerxes, the 
father of Darius, because, having met him, they did not push 
their hands through the sleeve, which they do for the King 
only ; but the sleeve is longer than the hand, in which a man 
having his hand can do nothing. 9. Accordingly, Hieramenes 
and his wife said to Darius, that it would be a dreadful thing 
if he disregarded the extreme presumption of this man ; but 
he, as if being-in-ill-health, sends for him, having despatched 
messengers. 

10. In the following -year, in the ephorship of Archytas, 
and Alexius being archon at Athens, Lysander, arriving at 
Ephesus, summoned Eteonicus from Chios along with the 
ships, and he collected all the others, wherever there was 
one, and repaired these and constructed others at Antandros, 
11. And coming to Cyrus he asked him for money. But he said 
to him, that the [supplies] from the King had been laid out, 
and much more besides, showing him how much each of the 
admirals had received ; but, nevertheless, he gave him some. 
12. But Lysander, having received the money, appointed 
commanders to the galleys, and gave to the sailors the arrears 
due. But the leaders of the Athenians were also raising sup- 
plies for the naval force at Samos. 

13. Cyrus, after these things, sent for Lysander, (when 
there came to him from his father a messenger, saying, that 
being unwell he summoned him), being at Thaumeria in 
Media, near the Cadusians, against whom when they had 
revolted, he made an expedition. 14. But he urged [li¢t. did 
not allow] Lysander, when he eame, not to contend-by-sea with 
the Athenians, unless he might have by far more ships; for 
that there was abundance of money both with the King and 
with himself, so that he might man many [galleys] on account 
of that. And he handed-over to him from the cities all the 
tributes, which were his own private property, and he gave 
him all his surplus money ; and having reminded him how he 
entertained friendship both towards. the state of the Lace- 
deemonians and towards Lysander himself in private, he went 
to his father. : 
- 15, But Lysander, when Cyrus had delivered over to him 
all his revenue, and having been sent for, was going up to 
his sick father, having distributed pay to the armament, put- 
out-to-sea for the Ceramic Gulf in Caria. And attacking a 
city in alliance with the Athenians, Cedrea by name, he 
takes it by storm and sold the inhabitants as slaves, But 
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those dwelling in it were half-barbarians and half-Greek. 
He sailed away from that place to Rhodes. 

16. But the Athenians, setting out is making that 
place their base of operations (Liddell and Scott.)| Samos, 
were devastating the country of the king, and were sailing 
against Chios and Ephesus, and were preparing for a naval 
battle, and, in addition to their present leaders, had chosen 
as commanders, Menander, Tydeus, and Cephisodotus. 17. 
But Lysander sailed out from Rhodes along lonia to the Hel- 
lespont, for the [purpose of attending to the] sailing out of 
the merchant ships, and to the cities that had revolted from 
them. The Athenians also advanced from Chios, keeping 
to the open sea, because Asia was hostile to them. 18. 
But Lysander sailed along from Abydos to Lampsacus, being 
an allied city of the Athenians ; and the inhabitants of Aby- 
dos and the others aided him by land, and Thorax, a Lacede- 
monian, led them. 19. And having attacked the city they 
take it by storm, the soldiers plundered it being full of wine 
and corn and other requisites, but Lysander released all the 
freedmen init. 20. But the Athenians, sailing in their track, 
anchored, with a hundred-and-eighty ships, at Eleus in the 
Chersonesus. There intelligence of the affairs at Lampsacus 
is brought to them while taking their repast, and they imme- 
diately set sail for Sestos. 

21. Having victualled the ships they sailed immediately 
from that place to AXgospotami, opposite Lampsacus ; but at 
that place the Hellespont is about fifteen stades wide. They 
there prepared their evening meal 22. But Lysander, on 
the following night, when day was breaking, ordered that 
[the troops] having breakfasted should go on board their 
ships, and having prepared all things, as if for a sea-fight, and 
putting up the screens, he ordered that no one should move 
from his post or put out to sea. 23. But the Athenians, 
with the rising sun, drew up [in front] in the harbour, as if 
for a sea-fight ; but when Lysander did not put out to sea 
against them, and when it was now late in the day; they 
sailed back to Afgospotami, 

- 24, But Lysander ordered the swiftest of his ships to follow 
the Athenians and, when they had disembarked, having ob- 
served what they are doing, to sail back and tell him, And 
he did not permit his troops to disembark from the vessels 
before these ships had arrived. But he did these things 
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during four days, and the Athenians continued to put-out-to- 
sea against him. 

25. But Alcibiades, from his walls, seeing the Athenians 
anchoring on an open-beach and near no city, and convey- 
ing their provisions from Sestos, fifteen stades from the 
' ships, and [seeing] the enemy in harbour and close to a city 
and having all supplies, told them that they were anchoring, 
not in a good position, and recommended them to change 
their moorings to Sestos, both to a harbour and a city.— 
f Being i in which position,” said he, ‘you can fight when you 
please.’ 26. But the generals, particularly Tydeus and Menan- 
der, ordered him to depart, for that they were now leading 
the troops and not he ; and he went away. 27. But Lysan- 
der, when it was the fifth day for the Athenians sailing forth, 
told those who followed them from him, that, when they 
shall have seen them disembarked and scattered throughout 
the Chersonesus, a thing which they did much more every 
day, buying their provisions from a distance, and despising 
Lysander, because he did not put-out-to-sea against them— 
that they sailing back again should raise a shield, in the 
midst of their sailing. 

28. They did those things which he had ordered. But 
Lysander immediately signalled that [the fleet] should sail as 
quickly as possible, and “Thorax commanding the land force 
marched in a line with him. And Conon, seeing his approach, 
ordered that they should go into the ships to give aid against 
them, with all their might; but the men being scattered, 
some [ships] had only two benches manned, some only one, 
and others were completely empty. But the ship of Conon 
and seven others around him, fully manned, put-out-to-sea in 
a body [/if. collected] and the Paralas also ; ; but Lysan- 
der captured all the others near the land. He also took-as- 
prisoners most of the men on shore, but the others fled to 
the fortified places. 29. And: Conon, flying with the nine 
ships, when he knew that the affairs of Athens were com- 
pletely destroyed, disembarking at Abarnadis, a promontory 
of Lampsacus, took thence the large sails ofLysander’s ships, 
and he himself, with eight vessels, sailed away to [unite with] 
Evagoras at Cyprus, and the Paralus railed do | to Athens, es 
the purpose of] announcing what had occurred. 

30. But Lysander brought back both his ships and his 
captives and all other things to Lampsacus, and he captured 
others of the generals also, and Philocles and Adimantus. 

2—3 
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On the day on which he accomplished these things, he sent 
Theopompus, the Milesian privateer, to Sparta, [for the 
purpose of] announcing what had been done, who, ar- 
riving there on the third day, announced the intelligence. 
31. After these things, Lysander, having assembled the 
allies, requested them to deliberate respecting the captives. 
Thereupon, there were many accusations against the. Athe-. 
nians, as to matters in which they had already transgressed 
the law, and as to what they had decreed to do, if they con- 
quered in the naval-battle, [which determination was], to cut 
off the right hand. of all those [captives who were] taken 
alive, and because, having taken two triremes, [one] a Co- 
rinthian and [the other] an Andrian, they had thrown-down- 
a-precipice all their crews. But Philocles, general of the 
Athenians, was the person who put these men to death. 
32. Many other things also were said, and it was decreed 
[lit., it seemed right] to kill of the captives as many 
as were Athenians with the exception of Adimantus, be- 
cause he alone in the assembly objected to the decree about 
the amputation of the hands. However, he was accused 
by some of having betrayed the ships. But Lysander 
first asked Philocles, who had-thrown-down-the-precipice the 
Andrians and the Corinthians, what he deserved to suffer who 
had begun to transgress-the-law against the Greeks, and then 
slew him. | 


CHAPTER IL 


1. WHEN he had arranged affairs at Lampsacus, he sailed 
against’ Byzantium and Chalcedon, but they [i.e., the inhabi- 
tants] admitted him, having sent away, under treaty, the 
garrison of the Athenians. But those, who betrayed Byzan- 
tium to Alcibiades, then indeed fled to Pontus, and after 
wards to Athens, and became Athenian [citizens]. 2. But 
Lysander sent away to Athens the garrison troops of the 
Athenians, and whatsoever other Athenian he saw anywhere, 
giving a safe conduct only to those who were sailing there 
and not to any other place, knowing that, in proportion as 
more persons were collected into the city and the Piræus, the 
sooner would there be a dearth of provisions. But having 
left Sthenelaus as Lacedemonian harmost of Byzantium and 
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Chalcedon, he himself, having sailed to Lampsacus, repaired 
his ships. 

3. But at Athens, the Paralus having arrived at night, the 
calamity was told, and the wailing spread from the Piræus 
throughout the long walls into the city, one man telling the 
news to another, so that during that night no one slept, as 
they were mourning for not only those that had perished, but 
much more so for themselves, thinking that they would suffer 
such things as they had done to the Melians, being colonists 
of Lacedeemon, having overpowered them by blockade, [and 
what they done to] the Histizans, and Scionzans, Toronzans, 
and Eginetans, and many others of the Greeks. 4. But on 
the next day they made an assembly, at which it seemed 
right to them [i.e., was determined] to block up the harbours 
except one, and to make the walls ready [for an attack], and to 
place guards upon them, and in all other respects to prepare the 
city as if for a siege. And they were occupied with these things. 

5. But Lysander from the Hellespont with two hundred 
ships having come to Lesbos prepared the other cities in it, 
and Mitylene also ; and to the possessions in Thrace he sent 
having [1.¢.,in command of] ten galleys Eteonicus, who brought 
over to the Lacedzemonians all the places there. 6. And im- 
mediately all the rest of Greece revolted from the Athenians 
after the naval battle except the Samians; but those having 
massacred the notables, [Lat. optimates : Lidd. and Scott] 
held the city. 7. But Lysander after these things sent [in- 
telligence] both to Agis at Deceleia and also to Lacedemon, 
that he is sailing up with two hundred ships. And the 
Lacedeemonians went out to meet him with the whole people, 
and the other Peloponnesians except the Argives, Pausanias 
the other king of the Lacedemonians ordering them. 8. But 
when all were collected, taking them to the city, he encamped 
in the Academy, called the gymnasium. 9. But Lysander 
arriving at Afgina restored the city to the Eginetans, having 
collected as many of them as he could, and in the same 
manner also [restored their cities] to the Melians and to 
others, as many as had been deprived of them. After this, 
having devastated Salamis, he cast anchor off the Piræeus 
with ships fifty and a hundred [in number], and prevented | 
vessels from sailing in. _ ; 

10. But the Athenians being besieged both by land and by 
sea were perplexed as to what it was necessary to do, since 
they had neither ships, nor allies, nor provisions ; and they 
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thought that there was no salvation from their suffering what 
they had done [to others], not avenging themselves, but 
through insolence having acted unjustly to men of the small 
states for no other single reason, than because they had fought 
in alliance with these [i.e the Lacedemonians]. 11. On 
aecount of these things, having rendered restored-to-privileges 
those deprived-of-privileges they held out resolutely, and, 
though many in the city were perishing by famine, they did 
not speak of a reconciliation [with their enemies]. But when 
their corn had now completely failed, they sent ambassadors 
to Agis, wishing to become allies of the Lacedemonians, [if] 
retaining their walls and the Pirseeus, and on these [terms] to 
make a treaty with them. 12. But he ordered them to go to 
Lacedeemon, for he himself was not empowered [to treat]. 
But when the ambassadors brought back intelligence [of 

these things, they sent them to Lacedeemon. 13. And when 
they were at Sellasia near the Lacedeemonian [territory], and 
the ephors heard from them what they proposed, being [pro- 
posals] such as [they had made] to Agis, they ordered that 
they themselves should go back from that very place, and if 
they at all wanted peace, to come [after] having deliberated | 
better. 14. But when the ambassadors came home, and 
announced these things in the city, despondency fell upon 
all ; for they thought that they would be sold-into-slavery, 
and even whilst they might be sending other ambassadors, 
that many would perish by famine. 15. But with regard to 
the destruction of the walls, no one wished to advise ; for 
Archestratus, having said in the council, that it was best to 
make peace with the Lacedeemonians on whatever terms they 
offered, had been imprisoned. But they had proposed that 
they should destroy each of the long walls to [the extent of] 
ten stades, and a decree was passed, that it should not be 
lawful to advise about these [conditions]. 16. But these 
things being such, Theramenes said in the assembly, that if 
they wished to send him to Lysander, he would come back 
knowing well about the Lacedseemonians, whether as wishing 
to enslave the city they held out with regard to the walls or 
on account of [a guarantee of] good-faith. But having been 
sent he remained with Lysander three months and more, 
watching [until], when the Athenians on account of the 
failure of all their provisions, would be likely to agree to 
whatever any one might propose. 17. But when he came 
back in the fourth month, he announced in the assembly that 
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Lysander had detained him meanwhile, and had then ordered 
him to go to Lacedeemon, for that he was not empowered-to- 
treat about what he asked from him, but that the ephors 
[were]. After these things he was chosen as ambassador to 
Lacedemon, with-full-powers-to treat, he himself the tenth 
[f.e., with nine others]. 18. Lysander had sent, along with 
others who were Lacedzmonians, Aristoteles, an Athenian 
exile, to announce to the ephors, that he had answered Thera- 
menes, that they were the arbiters of peace or war. 19. But 
when Theramenes and the other ambassadors were at Sellasia, 
having been asked, for what reason they came ; they replied, 
because they were plenipotentiaries concerning peace ; after 
these things the ephors ordered that they should be called for- 
ward. And when they came, they convened an assembly, at 
which the Corinthians protested particularly, and many of 
the other Greeks also, that they should not make a treaty 
with the Athenians, but destroy them. 20. But the 
Lacedemonians said that they would not enslave a Grecian 
state that had done great good in the greatest dangers that 
had happened to Greece, but they proposed-to-make peace, 
on condition that having destroyed the long walls and the 
Pireeeus, having surrendered their ships with the excep- 
tion of twelve, having restored the exiles, and considering 
the same person as friend and foe to the Lacedzemonians [and 
themselves], they shall follow them both by land and by sea, 
wherever they may lead. 21. Theramenes and those with him 
carried back these conditions to Athens ; and a vast multitude 
poured around them when entering, fearing lest they might 
have returned unsuccessful, for it was not possible to delay 
any longer, on account of the multitude of those who were 
perishing by famine. 22. On the next day, the ambassadors 
announced [the conditions], on which the Lacedsemonians 
would make peace, but Theramenes acted-as-their-spokesman, 
saying that it was necessary to obey the Lacedzemonians and 
to demolish the walls. Some having spoken against him, but 
by far the greater number agreeing with him, it was deter- 
mined to accept the peace. 23. And after these things 
Lysander sailed into the Pireeeus, and the exiles were re- 
stored, and they demolished the walls, to the music of female- 
flute-players, with great enthusiasm, thinking that that day 
commenced the freedom of Greece. 

24. Thus ended the year, in the middle of which Diony- 
sius the son of Hermocrates, the Syracusan, became tyrant, and 
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[in which] the Carthaginians, although previously defeated by 
the Syracusans, through the dearth of provisions had captured 
Agrigentum, after the Siceliots had abandoned the city. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. In the following year, in which was the Olympic festival, 
at which Crocinas the Thessalian conquered in the foot-race, 
Endius being ephor at Sparta, and at Athens the archon 
being Pythodorus, whom the Athenians do not mention by 
name, but call the year that of the anarchy, the oligarchy was 
established thus. 2. It seemed right to the people to choose 
thirty men, who should compile the laws of their forefathers, 
according to which they might govern the state; and these 
were elected, Polyarches, Critias, Melobius, Hippolochus, Eu- 
clides, Hiero, Mnesilochus, Chremo, Theramenes, Aresias, 
Diocles, Pheedrias, Cherelaus, Anætius, Piso, Sophocles, 
Eratosthenes, Charicles, Onomacles, Theognis, -Aíschines, 
Theogenes, Cleomedes, Erasistratus, Phido, Dracontides, 
Eumathes, Aristoteles, Hippomachus, and Mnesithides. 3. 
But these things having been done, Lysander sailed away 
to Samos, but Agis having withdrawn the land force from 
Decelese, dismissed them each to their cities. 

4. At this period, about the eclipse of the sun, Lycophron, 
the Phercean, wishing to rule over the whole [of] Thessaly, 
overthrew in battle those of the Thessalians that opposed 
him, and the Larisseans and others, and killed many. 

5. At this same period also, Dionysius, the tyrant of Sy- 
racuse, having been defeated in battle by the Carthaginians, 
lost Gela and Camarina. But after a short time the Leon- 
tines dwelling with the Syracusans, withdrew to their own 
city, [separating] from Dionysius and the Syracusans ; and 
immediately the Syracusan horsemen were sent by Dionysius 
against Catana, 6. But the Samians having been besieged 
by Lysander on every side, when they did not wish at first 
to surrender and Lysander was now about to attack [the 
town], agreed to depart, each of the freedmen having one 
garment, and to surrender the other [effects] ; and thus they 
went out. 7. But Lysander having given up the city and 
all things that were in to the original citizens and having 
appointed ten officers te guard it, dismissed the fleet of the 
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allies to their [respective] cities. 8. But with the Lacedæ-: 
monian vessels he sailed away to Lacedemon, carrying off 
both the beaks of the captured ships and the triremes from 
the Pireeus, with the exception of twelve, and crowns, 
which he had received from the states as gifts privately, and 
of silver four hundred and seventy talents, which remained 
over from the tributes that Cyrus had assigned to him for 
the war, and whatever else he had gained during the war.. 
9. All these things he gave up to the Lacedemonians at 
the end of the summer, in which six months and eight 
and twenty years of the war had ended. [t.e. the war had- 
ended in that time], at which periods the ephors that were 
numbered were these ; first, Ænesias, in whose [ephorship] 
the war began in the fifteenth year of the thirty years 
treaty after the capture of Eubcea ; and after him were these : 
Brasidas, Isanor, Sostratidas, Hexarchus, Agesistratus, Ange- 
nidas, Onomacles, Teuxippus, Pityas, Pleistolas, Cleino- 
machus, Llarchus, Leon, Cherilas, Patesiadas, Cleosthenes, 
Lycarius, Eperatus, Onomantius, Alexippidas, Misgolaidas, 
Isias, Aracus, Euarchippus, Pantatles, Pityas, Archytas, and 
Endius, in whose [ephorship], Lysander having accom- 
plished the [exploits] described, sailed homewards. 

11. But the thirty were chosen as soon as the long walls 
and those around the Piræeus were demolished ; but, although 
having been chosen for the purpose of compiling laws, 
according to which they should govern-the-state, they con- 
stantly delayed to compile and publish them, but appointed 
a council and other magistracies, as it pleased them. 12. 
Then, in the first instance, having arrested those whom all 
knew during the democracy to have lived by giving-false- 
information, and to have been oppressive to the honourable 
and good, they impeached them on capital charges. [/if. death. ] 
And both the council gladly passed sentence against them, 
and the others as many as were conscious to themselves as 
not being such [characters] were in no degree averse to it. 

13. But when they began to form plans in order that it 
allowed to them to govern the city as they pleased, in con- 
sequence of this, in the first place having sent Æschines 
and Aristoteles to Lacedemon, they persuaded Lysander to 
aid-them-by-causing that guards should come to them, until, 
having put the wicked out-of-the-way, they might estab- 
lish the government; but they themselves promised to 
maintain [those guards]. 14. But he being persuaded co- 
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operated in effecting that the guard and Callibius as har- 
most should be sent to them. But when they received the 
guard, they paid court to Callibius with every flattery, in 
order that he might sanction all that they might do, and 
when he sent with them some of these guards, they arrested 
whom they pleased, no longer the bad and those worth little, 
but now those whom they thought, who would least of all 
endure having been pushed aside, and who, if they should 
attempt to do anything against them, would receive the most 
numerous well-wishers. 15. Accordingly at the first period; 
Critias was of-one-opinion-with, and friendly to, Theramenes, 
but when he was hasty in killing many, as having been ex- 
iled by the people, and Theramenes was against killing them, 
asserting, that it was not right to put to death any one who 
was honoured by the people, and yet did no injury to the 
honest and good, “since,” said he, “I and you have both said 
and done many things for the sake of pleasing the city.” 16. 
But the other, for he was still on friendly terms with Thera- 
menes, contended that it was not possible for persons wishing 
to gain advantage over others, not to remove those who 
were most capable of preventing them ; and if,” said he, “ be- 
cause we are thirty and not one, you think it less necessary 
to take care of our government as if a tyranny, you are fool- 
ish.” 17. But when many were put to death unjustly, and 
many were evidently combining and wondering what would 
become of the constitution, Theramenes again said that unless 
one would take sufficient associates in the government, it 
would be impossible that the oligarchy should continue. 18, 
Upon this indeed, Critias and others of the Thirty, now fear- 
ing Theramenes especially, [/i/. not the least degree] lest the 
citizens should throng together [lit. flow together] to him, 
make out a list of three thousand men who should partici- 
pate in the government. 19. But the Theramenes with 
regard to these things also said that it appeared to himself 
to be absurd, in the first place, that, if wishing [to make] 
the best of the citizens associates in the government, they 
should have appointed three thousand, as if that number 
involved any necessity that these should be the honourable 
and the good, and as if it were not possible that outside 
these there should be any zealous-for-good nor inside these 
any bad ones; “secondly,” said he, “I perceive that we are 
doing two most inconsistent things, establishing a govern- 
ment upheld-by-force and weaker than those governed.” 
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20. He said these things. But they having made a review of 
the Three Thousand in the market-place, and of those out- 
side the list in several different places, and then having sum- 
moned them to arms, while the latter had gone away, sending 
the guards and those of the citizens of the same sentiments 
as themselves, they took away the arms of all except of the 
Three Thousand, and having conveyed these up to the 
Acropolis, they placed them together in the temple. 21. But 
these things having been done, as if it were now possible for 
them to do what they pleased, they put to death many, for 
the sake of enmity and many, for their property, and it was 
determined by them, [/if. seemed right to them], in order 
that they might have money to give to the guards, that each 
should select one of the alien-settlers, and that they should kill 
them and confiscate their property. 22. And they requested 
Theramenes to take whomsoever he might wish. But he re- 
plied, “ Indeed, it does not seem to me to be fair, that, 
asserting we are the best men, we should act more un- 
justly than false-accusers. For they allowed those to live 
from whom they received money, and shall we put to death 
men who have done us no injustice, in order that we may 
obtain money? How would these acts be in every. respect 
more unjust than theirs ?” 

23. But they, considering him to be an obstacle against 
their doing what they pleased, conspire against him, and pri- 
vately to members of the council, each to a different one, 
accused him as if insulting the government, and having | 
ordered young men who seemed to them to be most daring, 
to come having daggers under the arm-pit [1.e., under their 
cloaks], they assembled the council. 24. But, when Thera- 
menes was present, Critias rising up spoke thus : 

“ Men of the Council, if any of you consider that more 
persons are being punished with death than occasion [requires], 
let him reflect that where governments are changed, in 
cases these things occur; and there is a necessity that here 
there should be the most persons hostile to those who have 
changed [the government] into an oligarchy, on account of 
the tact that our city is the most populous of the Grecian 
cities, and also on account of the fact that the people have for 
the longest time been brought up in freedom, 25. But we 
knowing that to such men as us and you democracy is a dis- 
agreeable government, and knowing also that to the Lace- 
deemonians who have saved us, the people would never become 
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friendly, but the aristocrats [Jit. the best] would always remain 
faithful to them on account of these things, according to the 
desire of the Lacedzemonians we are establishing this mode of 
government. 26. And if we perceive any one opposed to the 
oligarchy, as far a3 we can, we cause him to be put out of the 
way ; but by far most particularly it appears to us to be just, 
that, if any of ourselves obstructs this constitution, he should 
pay the penalty. 27. Now, accordingly, we perceive this- 
here Theramenes, by whatever means he can, destroying both 
us and you. And [as proof] that these things are true, if you 
reflect, you will find no one more than this-here Theramenes 
censuring present affairs, or offering greater opposition, when 
we wish to cause any of the demagogues to be put out of 
the way. 
28. “Now had he thought these things from the beginning, 
he would indeed have been our enemy ; yet still he would 
not justly have been considered a wicked man. But now 
he himself having commenced the good-faith and friendship 
with the Lacedemonians, and he the same, the overthrow of 
the democracy, and in particular having urged you to inflict 
punishment on- those who were first brought before you ; 
now, since both you and we have evidently become enemies 
to the people, present circumstances no longer please him, [but 
he acts so| in order that he himself may be established in 
safety, and that we may pay the penalty for what has been 
done. 29. So that it is right that not only as an enemy, but 
also as a traitor both to you and to us, he should give satis- 
faction. And yet so much more dreadful a thing is treason 
than open enmity (/if. war], in proportion as it is more diffi- 
cult to guard against the unseen than against what is seen, 
and so much more detestable, since men make peace again 
with enemies and again become faithful ; but him, whom they 
find betraying them, with him no man has either ever yet 
concluded a treaty, nor trusted him in future. 30. But in 
order that you may know that this man is doing these things 
not new, but isa traitor by nature, I will remind you of what 
has been done by him. For this man having been from the 
beginning honoured by the people through regard for his 
father Hagnon, became most impetuous in changing the demo- 
cracy into the Four Hundred, and was the chief man amongst 
them. But when he perceived that some opposition to the 
oligarchy was being formed, again he became the first leader 
of the people against them. From which circumstance; for- 
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sooth, he is called ‘The buskin,’* for the buskin seems to 
fit both feet and looks to being worn by both. But it is neces- 
sary, O Theramenes, that the man worthy of living should . 
not be clever at leading on his companions to [certain] mea- 
sures, and then, if any opposition should be made, imme- 
diately to change about, but that he should labour throughout 
as in a ship, until they have ohtained a favourable wind ; for 
if not, how could they ever arrive where it is necessary, if, 
when any opposition arises they should immediately sail in 
contrary directions? 32. And certainly all changes of govern- 
ments are productive-of-death [to some], but you, through the 
[fact of your] being fickle, are the cause of most of the oli- 
garchy having been destroyed by the people, and of most of 
the democracy by the higher orders. This is the man, who 
having been ordered by the generals to carry away those of 
the Athenians that were wrecked in the naval-battle round 
Lesbos, not having rescued them, but nevertheless accusing 
the generals, caused them to be put-to-death, in order that he 
himself might be saved. 33. But whosoever is evidently 
always taking care to aggrandize himself and caring nothing - 
for honour and for his friends, how can it ever be necessary to 
spare him? How [is not necessary] to guard against him, 
knowing his political-changes, so that he may not be able to 
do the same to us? Therefore we impeach this man both as 
plotting against and as betraying both us and you. And [to 
show] that we act rightly, consider these things also. 34. 
The best constitution, indeed, seems to be that of the Lace- 
deemonians. But if there any of the ephors should attempt, 
instead of obeying the majority, to censure the government 
and to oppose its proceedings, do you not think that he, both 
by the ephors themselves and by all the rest of the state, 
would be thought deserving of the greatest. punishment? 
Accordingly, you also, if you are wise, will spare not this man 
but yourselves, since he being saved would cause many of 
those who entertain-opinions opposed to you to be greatly 
elated ; but having-been-put-to-death he would cut short the 
hopes of all, both of those in the city and of those outside it.” 

35. He having said these things, sat down; but Thera- 
menes having risen up, spoke thus : “ Now in the first. place, 
O men, I shall remind you of the last charge which he brought 


on Since the buskins might be worn on either foot, cothurnus was a 
a for a trimmer or time-server in politics, —Liddell and Scott’s 
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against me, for he says that 1 put the generals to death, [by] 
accusing them.” 

“ Yet I did not, indeed, begin the accusation against them, 
but they said that when the order had been given to me by 
themselves, I did not rescue the unfortunates in the sea-fight 
off Lesbos. But pleading-in-defence, that, on account of the 
storm, it was not possible to sail much less to rescue the men, 
I seemed to the city to speak what was reasonable, and they 
appeared to accuse themselves ; for, although asserting that it 
was possible to save the men, leaving them to perish and 
having set sail they went away. 36. I do not, indeed, won- 
der that Critias has transgressed-the-law, for, when these 
things occurred, he did not happen to be present, but in Thes- 
saly along. with Prometheus was establishing a democracy, 
and was arming the serfs* against their masters. 37. May 
none of the things, which he was doing there, be done here ! 
In these respects, however, I agree with him, if any wishes 
to cause-you-to-desert from the government, and is rendering 
strong those plotting against you, it is just that he should 
meet with the greatest vengeance. But who, indeed, is doing 
these things, I think that you would best judge, if you will 
consider the things that have been done, and what each of us 
is now doing. 38. Accordingly, until you were established 
in the government, and the magistracies were arranged, and 
the acknowledged informers were impeached, we all thought 
the same things [1.e., were unanimous], but when these began 
to arrest honourable and good men, upon that, I began to 
entertain opinions opposed tothem. 39. For I knew that, 
Leon of Salamis having been put to death, who really was 
and was considered to be an able man, and who had com- 
_ mitted not [even] one unjust action, those like him would be 

alarmed, and being alarmed would become opposed to this 
government. And I knew that, Niceratus son of Nicias 
having been arrested, both a wealthy man and one who had 
never done anything-to-gain-over-the-people, neither himself 
nor his father—[I knew] that those like him would become 
hostile to you. 40. But, indeed, Antiphon having been 
destroyed by you, who during the war supplied two well 
sailing triremes, I believed that all thoge who had been zeal- 
ous for the state, would hold us in suspicion. But I also 

* The Peneste were the Thessalian serfs or villains, like the Helots 


in Laconia, originally a conquered tribe, afterwards increased by 
prisoners of war.— Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
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spoke against them, when they said that each of us ought to 
take one of the alien-settlers, for it was clearly evident that, 
these having been destroyed, all the aliens would become 
enemies to the government. 41. And I also opposed them, 
when they were taking away the arms from the populace, 
thinking that it was not right to render the state powerless. 
For I did not see that the Lacedseemonians wished to save us 
on account of this, in order that becoming few we might in 
no degree be able to aid them ; for it was possible for them, 
if they wanted this, to have left none of us, by oppressing us 
a little longer by famine. 42. Nor did the [fact of] hiring 
the guards please me, it being possible for us to attach [to 
our cause] as many of the citizens themselves, until we the 
ruling powers could have easily have mastered those ruled by 
us. But when, indeed, I saw many in the city hostile to this 
government, and many becoming exiles, it did not seem right 
to me to banish either Thrasybulus, or Anytus, or Alcibiades. 
For I knew that thus the opposition would become strong, 
_ if able leaders should join the populace and if many should 
appear as allies to those wishing to take the lead. 43. The 
person who then gave this advice openly—ought he justly to 
be considered as friendly or as a traitor? Not those, O Critias, 
who prevent many from being made your enemies, nor those 
who teach you how to gain most allies, these do [not] make 
your enemies powerful, but far more so those who unjustly take 
away property, and kill those that have committed no injus- 
tice, these are the men that both make many enemies, and 
betray not only their friends but themselves also, through 
their shameful-love-of-gain. 44, But if it cannot be otherwise 
known that I speak the truth, thus consider whether do you 
think that Thrasybulus and Anytus, and the other exiles 
would wish that what I say should be done here, rather than 
what these men are doing? Indeed, I think that they ima- 
gine that all places are full of their allies, but, that if the best 
portion of the state were disposed to us in a friendly manner, 
they would consider it a difficult thing to set foot anywhere 
in the country. 45. But again with regard to what he said, 
that I am always disposed to change sides, consider these 
things also. The people themselves, indeed, voted the govern- 
ment under the Four Hundred, having been instructed that 
the Lacedemonians would trust any form of [Ji. all] govern- 
ment rather than a democracy. 46. But when these omitted 
no [contrivance], and when those around Aristoteles, and 
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Melanthius, and Aristarchus, acting as generals became 
plainly-evident as building fortifications upon the mole, into 
which they wished having admitted the enemy to make the 
eity subject to themselves and their associates, if perceiving 
these things is that to be a betrayer of my friends? 47. 
And he abusively calls me—‘ Buskin’—as attempting to fit 
both parties. But he who pleases neither party, by the gods, 
what then is it necessary to call this man? For you indeed 
during the democracy were considered of all the greatest hater 
of the people, and during the aristocratic-government you 
became of all the greatest hater of the good. 48. But I, 
O Critias, have all along been making war against those, who 
think that there cannot be a good democracy, before that both 
the slaves and those who for want of a drachma would sell 
the city for a drachma, receive it; and again I have always 
been opposed to those who think that a good oligarchy can- 
not be formed, before they have reduced the city so as to be 
tyrannized over by a few. But along with influential per- 
sons, both with horsemen and with shield-bearers by means 
of these to aid the government, this [plan] I formerly thought 
to be the best and I now do not change my views. 49. But 
if you can say, Critias, at what time, along with the popular 
or the tyrannical party I endeavoured to deprive the honour- 
able and the good of the rights -of-citizenship,—speak ; for, 
if I should be convicted either as now doing these things, or 
as having done them formerly at any time, I confess that, 
after having suffered the extremest of punishments, 1 should 
justly be put to death !” 

50. When having spoken these things, he ceased, and the 
Council murmuring applause was evidently becoming favour- 
ably disposed. Critias perceiving that if he would entrust it 
to the Council to decide-by-vote concerning him, he would 
escape, and thinking that thus life would not be worth living 
for, going up to, and holding some conversation with the Thirty, 
he went out, and he ordered some men having daggers to stand 
forward openly before the Council, at the bar of the court. 
51. And again coming in, he said: “1, O [men of the] Coun- 
cil, consider it to be the duty of a leader who is what he ought 
to be, that, seeing his friends being deceived, he should not 
permit it. I therefore will do this. For those that stand 
here say that they will not tolerate us, if we let go a man 
who is openly insulting the oligarchy. But it is ordained in 
the new laws that none of those being [counted] amongst the 
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Three Thousand shall be put to death without your vote, but 
with regard to those off the list, that the Thirty are privileged 
to put them to death. I, therefore,” said he, “ strike off from 
the list this Theramenes here, it having been agreed upon by 
all of us; and this man,” said he, “we condemn to death.” 
52. Theramenes having heard these things, sprang up to [the 
altar of] Vesta, and said: “I, O men, beseech you for what is 
the most legal of all, that it may not lie in the power of Critias ` 
to strike off the list either me or any of you that he wishes, but 
according to the law which these ordained concerning those 
in the list—according to that both for you and for me shall be 
the decision. 53. And of this, indeed,” said he, “ by the 
gods, 1 am not ignorant, that in no degree this altar will avail 
me; but I wish to make this also manifest, that these are not 
only most unjust with regard to men, but also most impious 
with regard to the gods. At you, indeed,” said he, “ ye 
honourable and good men, I am surprised if you do not assist 
yourselves, even though knowing these things, that in no 
degree is my name easier to be struck off the list, than that of 
each of you.” 54. Upon this, the herald of the Thirty called 
for the Eleven [to come] to Theramenes. But they having 
come in with the officers, Satyrus the most daring and the most 
shameless leading them, Critias indeed said: “ We deliver up 
to you Theramenes, this man here, having been condemned 
according tolaw. 55. But do ye, the Eleven, seizing him and 
leading him away where it is right, execute the sentence accord- 
ingly.” But when he had said these things, Satyrus dragged 
him from the altar, and the attendants also dragged him. But 
Theramenes, as was natural, called upon both gods and men to 
look on the deeds that were being done. But the Council 
remained quiet, seeing at the bar the [desperadoes] like Satyrus, 
aud the space before the court-house full of guards, and not 
being ignorant that having daggers they were present there. 
56. But they led off through the market-place, the man declar- 
ing with a very loud voice what [indignities] he was suffering. 
And this one expression also is related of him. When Satyrus 
told him that he would rue it if he were not silent, he inquired + 
“ But if I be silent, shall I not then rue it?” And when, 
having been compelled to die, he was drinking the hemlock, 
they said that jerking out* what remained, he exclaimed : 


* The cottabus [was] a Sicilian game, much in vogue at the drink- 
ing-parties of young men at Athens. The simplest mode was when 
each threw the wine left in his cup smartly into a metal basin; if all 
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“Let this be for the fair Critias.” And of this [fact] I am 
not ignorant, that these sayings are.not worthy-of-record ; but. 
this I consider admirable in the man, that, although death 
was approaching, neither the good sense nor the good humour 
departed from his soul. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. THERAMENES, indeed, thus died. But the Thirty, as if it 
were allowed them now to rule without fear, proclaimed to 
those who were not in the list, not to enter into the city ; but 
they brought them [to trial] from their landed-properties, in 
order that they themselves and their friends might obtain 
possession of their lands, And when they fled into the Pi- 
reeeus, leading many of them thence also, they filled both 
Megara and Thebes with the fugitives. 

2. But after this, Thrasybulus, having set out from Thebes 
with about seventy men, occupies Phyle, a strong position. 
But the Thirty advanced-to-the-relief from the city, with the 
Three Thousand, and the Knights, the weather being then 
very favourable. But when they arrived, immediately, some 
of the young men [being] too daring, made an attack upon 
the place, and they, however, accomplished nothing, but 
receiving wounds they retired. 

3. But when the Thirty wished to surround them-with- 
works, in order that they might-reduce-the-city, [by] cutting 
off from them the supplies of provisions, there comes on by 
night snow very heavy and also on the next day. But they 
covered with snow went back to the city, having lost very 
many of the camp-followers by [an assault of] the men from 
Phyle. 4. But knowing that from the lands they would 
drive off plunder, unless there would be some guard, they 
send-in-different-directions to the frontiers as far as fifteen 
stades from Phyle the Lacedemonian guards with the excep- 
tion of a few and of horsemen two squadrons. And these 
having encamped on rough ground were keeping watch. 5. 
But Thrasybulus, when there had been collected to Phyle 
about seven hundred men, taking these marched down by 
night, and placing his arms about three or four stades from 


fell inside the basin, and the sound was clear, it was a favourable 
sign, The game was played in various ways. —Liddell and Scott's 
exicon, | 
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the guards, he kept quiet. . 6. But when it became towards 
day, and they were rising [and going] wherever it was neces- 
sary each away from the arms, and the grooms currying the 
horses were making a noise, at this time those around Thrasy- 
bulus having taken up their arms with a rush fell upon them. 
And it happened that they killed some of them, but having 
routed all they pursued for six or seven stades, and killed of 
the heavy-armed more than twenty and a hundred, and of the 
horsemen, Nicostratus, surnamed “The Beautiful,” and two 
others, having surprised them while still in their beds. 7. 
But returning and erecting a trophy, and having packed the 
arms as many as they had taken and baggage also, they went 
back to Phyle. And the horsemen from the city having gone- 
out-to-give-aid no longer saw any of the enemy, and having 
waited until the relatives took up their dead, they returned 
into the city. 8. Upon this the Thirty, no longer thinking 
that affairs were safe for them, wished to appropriate Eleusis, 
so that it might be a place of refuge for them, if it were re- 
quisite. And having sent orders to the horsemen, there came 
to Eleusis Critias and the rest of the Thirty, and having made 
a military-inspection amongst the horsemen, asserting that 
they wished to know how many they were and what [addi- 
tional] garrison they would require, they ordered all to write 
down their names, and that [each] having written down his 
name should successively [lit. always] pass out through the 
postern-gate to the sea. 

But on the beach they had posted their own cavalry on 
this side and on that, and [each] man successively passing 
out the attendants bound. And when all had been seized, 
they ordered Lysimachus, the commander of the horse, 
having led them up [to the city] to deliver them to the 
Eleven. 9. On the following day they summoned to the 
Odeum the heavy-armed on the list and the rest of the 
horsemen. And Critias rising up spoke, ‘‘ We,” said he, “ O 
men, are establishing this form of government not less for 
you than for ourselves. Itis necessary, therefore, that you, as 
you shall share in the honours, should thus also share in the 
dangers. Against the Eleusinians that have been arrested 
your votes must be given, in order that you may have the 
same reasons for hope and for fear, that we have.” But 
having pointed out a certain place, to this he ordered them to 
bring the votes openly. 10. And the Lacedeemonian guards 
in half of the Odeum were under arms. But these things 
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were pleasing to those of the citizens to whom their own pri- 
vate advantage only was a care, 

Upon this, Thrasybulus taking those from Phyle that had 
been now collected about a thousand men, comes by night to 
the Pirseeus. But the Thirty, when they perceived these 
things, immediately went out to give aid [against them] with 
the Lacedemonians, and the horsemen, and the heavy-armed, 
and these advanced along the waggon-road leading to the 
Pireeus. But the men from Phyle for some time endeavoured 
not to permit [their advance], but when the great circuit [of 
the wall] seemed to them not as yet being numerous, to 
require a large guard, they marched-in-close-order into Múny- 
chia.. But the men from the city having come into the 
market-place of Hippodamus, in the first place drew them- 
selves up so as to block the road which leads to the temple 
of the Munychian Diana and to the Bendideum ; and they 
were in depth not less than in fifty shields. Thus 
marshalled, they advanced upwards. 12. But the men 
from Phyle had also blocked the road, but they were in 
depth not more than to [the extent of] ten heavy-armed 
soldiers. However, there were posted behind these shield- 
bearers and light-armed javelin-throwers, and behind these 
the slingers. These, indeed, were numerous, for, from 
the place itself [the inhabitants] joined them. But, whilst 
the enemy were advancing, Thrasybulus, having ordered 
those with him to lay down their shields, and himself laying 
down his own but retaining the rest of his arms, spoke thus : 

My fellow-countrymen : I wish to inform some of you, 
- and to remind others, that of the men, advancing against us, 
those holding the right wing are they whom, five days ago, you 
routed and pursued, but the last upon the left wing, those are 
the Thirty, who have deprived us of our country, although we 
have done no injustice, and have driven us out from our homes, 
and have proscribed the dearest of our friends. But now, 
indeed, they have come where they thought they would never, 
but where we have always prayed [they should arrive]. 14. 
For, having our arms we stand opposed to them. But the 
gods—because formerly [some of us] were arrested, when at 
our meals or sleeping, or-in-the-market place, while others of 
us were exiled, when so far from having committed any in- 
justice, we not even in the country [for these causes the gods] 
now manifestly fight beside us. For, even in fair weather, 
they raise a tempest, when it may be advantageous to us, and 
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when we make an attack, although our enemies are numerous, 
they grant to us being but few, to erect trophies. 15. And 
now also they have brought us into a position, in which these 
will not be able either to hurl their spears or to throw their 
javelins beyond those posted before them, on account of their 
advancing up-hill ; but we, discharging down-hill both spears, 
and darts, and stones, shall both reach them and shall mor- 
tally-wound many. 16. And one may, perhaps, have thought 
that it will be necessary that the first ranks should fight on 
equal [conditions] ; but now, if you, as is suitable, energetic- 
ally hurl your weapons, no one will miss those of whom the 
road is full, and guarding themselves they will constantly 
shelter themselves under their shields, so that it will be pos- 
sible for us to strike them like blind men, when we please, 
and springing upon them to overturn them. 17. But, O men, 
it is necessary to act thus, in order that each may be con- 
scious to himself ie ] being the greatest cause of the victory. 
For, this [victory] if the deity please, will now restore to us 
both our country, our homes, our liberty, our honours, and 
children—to such as have them—and our wives also. Oh! 
blessed indeed will those of us be, who having conquered 
shall see that the most delightful day of all. And happy 
too, the man that falls. For, no one, be he ever so rich, shall 
obtain such a noble monument. Accordingly, I shall begin 
the pean, when the time comes ; and, when we have called 
Mars to our aid, let us all then with one accord inflict ven- 
geance on these men for the insults we have suffered.” 

_ 18. Having said these things and having turned round 
towards the enemy, he remained still ; for the prophet had 
ordered them not to make an attack before some one of 
their own men had either fallen, or been wounded. ‘ When, 
however, that shall have happened, I will lead you on,’ said 
he, ‘and there shall be victory for you that follow, but for 
myself, indeed, death, as it seems to me.’ 19. And he 
did not speak falsely, but when they had taken up their arms, 
he himself, as if impelled by some destiny, bounding forward 
the first and falling upon the enemy is slain, and he lies 
buried at the passage of the Cephisus ; but the others con- 
quered, and pursued [the pS as far as the level ground. 
But there perished there, of the Thirty, Critias and Hippo- 
machus ; but, of the ten leaders in the Pirxeus, Charmides, 
son of Glaucon; and of the others, about seventy. And 
[the victors] took the arms, but plundered the clothes of none 
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of their fellow-citizens. But, when this had been done, and 
they had given back the dead under-truce, many [of the com- 
batants] coming up conversed with one another. 20. And 
Cleocritus, the herald of the initiated, being endowed with a 
very clear voice, having proclaimed silence spoke thus: 
 Fellow-citizens, why are you driving us out? . Why do you 
wish to slay us? For we have never yet done you any in- 
jury, but we have shared with you the most solemn sacred 
rites and the most splendid sacrifices and festivals, and we 
have been your fellow-dancers, your school-fellows, and your 
fellow-soldiers, and along with you we have encountered many 
dangers both by land and by sea in defence of the common 
safety and freedom of both of us, 21. By the gods of our 
fathers and of our mothers, by our kindred, affinity, and com- 
panionship—for, many of us have all these ties in common with 
one another—revering both gods and men, cease sinning against 
your native land and do not be persuaded by these most im- 
pious Thirty, who, for the sake of their own private gains 
have destroyed almost more of the Athenians in eight months, 
than all the Peloponnesians have [slain although], being at war 
for ten years. But, indeed, be well assured, that for some of 
those that have now been slain by us, not only you, but even 
we also, have shed many tears.” He said such things; but the 
rest of the generals, on account of their hearing such appeals, 
led those with them back to the city., 23. On the next day 
the Thirty very much dejected and being deserted were sit- 
ting together in council. But wherever the several [divi- 
sions] of Three Thousand were posted, they were everywhere 
at variance with one another. For as many as had done 
something too violent and were afraid, vigorously asserted 
that it was not right to submit to those in the Piræeus; but 
as many as were confident that they had done no injustice, 
they themselves reflected and were instructing the rest, that 
they did not want these troubles, and they said that they 
ought not to obey the Thirty, nor permit them to destroy the 
state. And, finally, they voted that they should depose 
them and select other [ralers]. 24. And they chose ten, one 
from [each] tribe; and the Thirty went away to Eleusis, 
But the Ten, along with the commanders of the horsemen, . 
directed their attention to those in the city, who were in a 
very disturbed state and distrusting one another. The horse- 
men also bivouacked in the Odeum, having their horses and 
shields, and through distrust they went the rounds partly, 
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from evening with their shields along the walls, and partly 
towards dawn with their horses, constantly fearing lest any 
of those from the Piræeus might fall upon them. 25. But 
these being now numerous ánd of every class were making 
arms, some of wood, others of wicker-work, and were whiten- 
ing them. And before ten days had passed, giving pledges of 
fuith, that whoever would join them in the war, even though 
they were strangers should enjoy equal privileges, they went 
out [being] many heavy-armed, and many light-armed. And 
they had horsemen also about seventy [in number]; and 
making raids, and carrying off wood and corn, they slept again 
in the Pireeus. 26. But of those from the city no one else 
came out “with arms, but the horsemen occasionally seized 
plunderers belonging to the men from the Pireeeus, and 
harassed their phalanx. They also met with some of the 
Aixonians going to their own estates for provisions; and 
these Lysimachus, the commander of the horse, slaughtered, 
though they made many supplications, and though many of 
the horsemen were indignant. 27. But those from the Pirseus 
in retaliation put to death one of the knights, having captured 
him in the country—Callistratus, of the Leontine tribe. | 

For they were now highly elated, so that even against the 
wall of the city they made an attack. But if [it is worth 
while], we may mention [a contrivance] of an engineer in the 
city, who, when he knew that along the race-course [leading] 
out of the Lyceum, they were about to bring up their engines, 
ordered that all the carts should bring stones that-would-fill-a- 
waggon, and that they should throw them down.at any part 
of the race-course that each person wished. When this was 
done, each one of the stones caused considerable trouble. 

28. But the Thirty from Eleusis, and those in the list from 
the city, having despatched ambassadors to Lacedemon 
and exhorting them to send aid, since the people had revolted 
from the Lacedemonians, Lysander, calculating that it would 
be possible quickly to subdue those in the Pirseeus, both by 
land and by sea, if they were cut off from supplies, joined-in- 
obtaining that a hundred talents should be lent them, and 
that he himself by land as harmost, and that Libys his brother 
commanding the fleet, should be sent out to them. 29. And 
he himself having gone to Eleusis collected many Pelopon- 
nesian heavy-armed soldiers; but the admiral by sea kept 
watch that no provisions should sail in for them, so thas 
quickly again those in the Pirgeus were soon again in a 
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perplexity, and those in the city were again greatly elated 
with Lysander. "While matters were thus progressing, 
Pausanias the King envying Lysander, if having accom- 
plished these things, he should at the same time gain 
reputation, and at the same make Athens his own, having 
persuaded three of the ephors, leads out an expedition. 
30. And all the allies also followed with him, except the 
Boeotians and the Corinthians. But these said that they 
would not consider that they kept their oaths properly, if . 
marching against the Athenians while doing nothing contrary 
to the treaty. But they did these things, because they knew 
that the Lacedemonians wished to make the country of the 
Athenians their-own and faithful to them. But Pausanias 
encamped in [a place] called Halipedum near the Pireeus, 
holding the right wing, and Lysander with the mercenaries, 
the left. 31. And Pausanias sending ambassadors to those. 
in the Piræeus ordered them to go to their own homes. But 
when they did not obey, he made an attack, so far indeed as 
noise was concerned, in order he might not be evident as 
being well-disposed towards them. But when having effected 
nothing from the assault he returned, on the next day having 
taken two divisions of the Lacedemonians, and three brigades 
of the Athenian horsemen, he passed along to the Silent Har- 
bour, reconnoitring in what direction the Pirseeus was most 
easy to be blockaded. But when he was retiring, some [of 
the besieged] ran up and caused him trouble, being vexed at 
which he ordered that the cavalry should charge against them 
at full speed, and that those ten years past the period of youth 
should advance along with them, while with the others he 
himself followed. And they killed nearly thirty of the light- 
armed, and the rest they pursued to the theatre in the Pireeus. 
33. There happened to be arming themselves, all the 
targeteers and the heavy-armed soldiers of those from the 
Pireeeus. And the light-armed soldiers immediately running 
out darted, threw, discharged their arrows, and plied their 
slings. But the Lacedemonians, when many of themselves 
were being wounded, being sorely pressed were retreating 
slowly; but upon this the others much more vigorously 
pressed upon them. There were slain Chairon and Thibrachus, 
both [of them] polemarchs, and Lacrates the-victor-in-the- 
Olympic-games, and others of the Lacedemonians who lie 
buried before the gates in the Ceramicus. 34. But seeing 
these things, Thrasybulus, and the rest of the heavy-armed, 
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advanced to give aid, and quickly drew themselves up in front 
of the others, being eight deep. But Pausanias, having been 
sorely pressed, and having retreated about four or five stades 
to a hill, sent orders to the Lacedemonians and the others 
{who were] allies to advance to him. There having drawn up 
his phalanx very deep, he led it againet the Athenians. And 
they received them in close encounter, but some of them were 
pushed back into the mud at Hale, and the others gave way, 
and there fell of them about fifty and a hundred. 35. But 
Pausanias having erected a trophy, retired. And not even 
under such circumstances (li. thus) was he enraged against 
them ; but sending secretly, he instructed those in the 
Piræeus, as speaking what proposals it was necessary to send 
ambassadors to himself and the ephors present there. And 
they were persuaded. He also set-at-variance those in the 
city, and ordered that as many as possible having been col- 
lected should come to themselves [i.e. the Spartans], saying 
that they did not in any degree want to be at war with those 
in the Pireeus ; but that having been reconciled, both parties, 
by common consent, should become friendly to the Lacedæ- 
monians. 36. But Nauclidas also, being the ephor, gladly 
heard these things; for as it is considered right that along 
with the King two of ephors should take-the-field, so then he 
was present and another also, both of them being of the same 
opinions with Pausanias rather than of those with Lysander. 
On account of these things, therefore, to Sparta they eagerly 
sent [as ambassadors], men from the Pireeeus having the trea- 
ties [proposed to be made] with the Lacedemonians, and 
private persons from those in the city, Cephisophon and Me- 
letus. 37. But when, indeed, these had departed to Lace- 
dzmon, those belonging to the public [government] in the 
city also sent [ambassadors], declaring, that they surrendered. 
to the Lacedeemonians both the fortresses which they held 
and themselves also, to treat as they pleased; and they 
asserted that they thought it right, that those in the Pirseeus 
also, if they professed to be friendly to the Lacedzemonians, 
should surrender the Pirseeus and Munychia. 38. And the 
ephors and the commissioners having heard all their [pro- 
posals], sent out fifteen men to Athens, and ordered them, in 
conjunction with Pausanias, to effect a reconciliation in the 
fairest manner they could. Accordingly, they reconciled 
them on condition that they should make peace with one 
another, and that they each should return to their respective 
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homes, except the Thirty, and the Eleven, and the Ten who 
had commanded in the Pireeus. Butif any of those from the 
city were afraid to remain there, it was determined by them 
[lit. seemed right to them], that they should dwell at Eleusis. 
36. These things having been accomplished, Pausanias dis- 
banded his army, and those from the Pireeeus going up with 
their arms to the Acropolis, sacrificed to Athena. And when the 
generals liad come down, then Thrasybulus spoke thus: “ To 
you,” said he, “men from the city, I give this advice—that 
you should know yourselves. But you would best know 
yourselves, if you would consider for what [cause] you ought 
to be so greatly elated, as to attempt to rule over us. Are 
you more just [than others]? Yet we the people, though being 
poorer than you are, have never yet wronged you for the sake 
of money ; but you, though being richer than all of us, have 
done many and base actions for the sake of gain. But since 
no claim to honesty belongs to you, consider then, whether it 
is on account of your valour that you should so pride your- 
selves,” 

41. “And what could be a fairer test of this quality than the 
manner in which we have waged war against one another? 
But is it in judgment, you would say that you excel us? you, 
who having a fortified city, and arms, and money, and Pelopon- 
nesian allies, have been overthrown |/if. paralysed] by those 
possessing none of these [advantages]. But, is it on account 
of [alliance with] the Lacedemonians, indeed, you think that 
you ought to be greatly elated? In what way? For, as 
- persons fastening biting dogs with a collar give them up [to 

those bitten by them], so they also, having given you up to 
this injured people, departing have gone away. 42. But I 
do not think it right that you, O men, should transgress 
any of those oaths which you have sworn, but that, in 
addition to your other splendid qualities, you should also 
show this, that you are faithful-to-oaths, and religious men.” 
Having said these and other such words, and that it was 
right that no disturbance should be made, but they should 
avail themselves of their ancient laws, he dismissed the as- 
sembly. 43. And at that time, having appointed magis- 
trates, they carried on the government. But some time 
afterwards, hearing that mercenaries are being hired-for-pay 
by those at Eleusis, having-taken-the-field against them in 
full force, they killed their generals when they had come to 
a conference, but to the others having sent in their friends 
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and relatives, they persuaded them to become reconciled. 
And, having sworn oaths that they would not remember 
past [grievances], even still they now live together under 
the same goverument, aud the people still abide by the 
caths. | 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Tous the discord at Athens ended. But after this, 
Cyrus having sent messengers to Lacedemon requested, 
that, such as he himself had been to the Lacedzemonians 
in the war with the Athenians, such also the Lacedemo- 
nians should be to him. But the ephors thinking that he 
proposed just things, sent orders to Samius being then ad- 
miral, to assist Cyrus, if he might in any way require it, 
And he indeed eagerly did whatever Cyrus requested ; for, 
having his own fleet along with that of Cyrus, he sailed round 
to,Cilicia, and caused [that] Syennesis, the ruler of Cilicia, 
should not be able by land to oppose Cyrus advancing against 
the king. 2 How then Cyrus collected an army, and 
having this went up against his brother, and how the battle 
took place, and how he died, and how after this the Greeks 
returned-in-safety to the sea, has been written by Themis- 
togenes the Syracusan. 

3. When, indeed, Tissaphernes having appeared to be 
worth much to the king in the war with his brother, was 
sent down as satrap both [of the provinces] which he him- 
self had previously governed, and of those which Cyrus 
[had ruled], he immediately demanded that the Ionian 
cities should be subservient to himself. But they at the 
same time wishing to be free, and at the same time fearing 
Tissaphernes, because they had preferred, instead of him, 
Cyrus, when he was alive, sent ambassadors to Lacedzemon, 
and requested [the people], since they were the leaders of all 
Greece, to take care of them also, the Greeks in Asia, in 
order that their land might not be ravaged, and that they 
themselves might be free. 4. Accordingly the Lacedsemo- 
nians send to them Thibron as harmost, giving him soldiers 
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of the newly-enfranchised to [the number of] a thousand, 
and of the other Peloponnesians up to four thousand. 
Thibron also asked from the Athenians three hundred 
horsemen, saying that he himself would give them pay. But 
they sent to him [that number] of those who had served-as- 
horsemen with the Thirty, thinking that it would be a gain to 
the state, if they left the country and should be destroyed. 

5. But when they arrived in Asia, he collected soldiers 
also from the Greek cities on the continent, for all these cities 
were then ready to obey whatever a Lacedeemonian chief 
might order. But along with this army, Thibron, seeing the 
[enemy's] cavalry, would not go down into the plain, but he 
was contented, if where he might happen to be, he could 
guard this district from being ravaged. 6. But when those 
that had gone up with Cyrus and had returned in safety, 
joined him, upon this he now even in the plains arrayed 
himself against Tissaphernes, and obtained possession of 
some cities, Pergamus by voluntary surrender [lit willing], 
and Teuthrania and Halisarna, which Eurysthenes and Pro- 
cles ruled over, being descendants from Damaratus the 
Lacedeemonian ; for, this same territory had been given to 
him as a gift by the king in return for his having accom- 
panied his army into Greece. There also came over to him 
Gorgion and Gongylus, being brothers, and possessing, the 
one Gambreion and Palegambrion, the other, Myrine and 
Gryneion, But these cities also were a gift from the king to 
Gongylus, because he alone of the Eretrians having sided- 
with the-Persians was banished. 7. Some cities that were 
weak also Thibron took by storm. But having encamped 
around it, he was besieging Larissa, called the Egyptian, since 
it did not submit. But when he could not take it by any 
other means, he cut out an underground channel [to the reser- 
voir], as if about to cut off the water of the besieged. But when 
they, frequently sallying out from the walls, threw into the 
excavation both timber and stones, having formed a wooden 
shed he placed it over the opening. But even this the Laris- 
sans rushing out by night set on fire. But since he ap- 
peared to effect nothing there, the ephors sent him word, 
that leaving Larissa he should advance into Caria. 

8. But while he was now at Ephesus, as if about to march 
into Caria Dercylidas came to the army to take the command; 
a man seeming to be very good-at-forming-plans, and he was 
[therefore] called Sisyphus. Accordingly Thibron went back 
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home and having been fined was driven into exile, for the 
allies accused him of having allowed his army to plunder 
their friends. 9. But when Dercylidas took over the [com- 
mand ofthe] army, knowing that Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
.bazus were suspicious of each other, having communicated 
with Tissaphernes, he led away his army into the territory 
of Pharnabazus, choosing rather to make war against either 
of them, than against both at the same time. And even 
previously, Dercylidas had been an enemy to Pharnabazus ; 
for, having been harmost at Abydos, when Lysander was 
admiral, and having been accused by Pharnabazus, he had 
been compelled to stand holding his shield ; [an act] which 
seems to honourable men amongst the Lacedeemonians to be 
a disgrace, for it is the penalty for neglect of discipline. On 
account of these things he much more willingly marched 
against Pharnabazus. 

10. And very soon [/if. immediately] he to such a degree 
surpassed Thimbron in commanding, that he led his army 
through a friendly country as far as the Æolian territory of 
Pharnabazus, having in no degree injured the allies. 

This part of Æolia belonged to Pharnabazus, but Zenis a 
Dardanian had as satrap ruled for him, this district, as long as 
he lived. But when he died of disease, and Pharnabazus 
was preparing to give the government to some other person, 
` Mania, the wife of Zenis, being herself also a Dardanian, pre- 
pared an expedition, and taking with her presents to give to 
Pharnabazus himself and to gratify his mistresses and those 
most influential with Pharnabazus, she set out. 11. And 
having come to a conference, she said,—“‘ O Pharnabazus, my 
husband was both in other respects friendly to you, and paid 
you tribute in such a manner that you praised and honoured 


If, therefore, I serve you in no degree inferior to him, 
why is it necessary that you should appoint another ruler? 
But should I not please you in any respect, surely it will be 
in your power, having taken it away- from one, to give the 
government to another.” 12. Having heard these things, 
Pharnabazus knew that it was necessary that the woman 
should rule. But when she became mistress of the country, 
she used to pay the tribute in no degree less [punctually] 
than her husband [had paid it], and in addition to these 
things, whenever she came to Pharnabazus she always brought 
presents to him, and whenever he might come down into the: 
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province, she used to entertain him by far the most splen- 
didly and agreeably of all his viceroys. 13. And what- 
ever cities she had received, she securely-guarded for him, 
and of those not subject to him she captured the maritime 
cities, Larissa, Hamaxitus, and Colone, attacking the 
walls with a mercenary Grecian force, and viewing [the 
attack] from her chariot. But whomsoever she thought 
deserving of praise, to him she gave rewards in a gene- 
rous manner, so that she disciplined the mercenary force 
most excellently. She also used-to-take-the-field with Phar- 
nabazus, whenever he would make an incursion against the 
Mysians or the Pisidians, because they had ravaged the 
country of the king. Wherefore, Pharnabazus in return 
honoured her most magnificently, and sometimes called her 
in as his adviser. 14. But she now being of years more than 
forty, Meidias, being the husband of her daughter, having 
been in-his-excitement persuaded [li. lifted up with wings], 
that it is disgraceful that a woman should rule, and that he 
himself should be a private person, although she was very 
carefully on her guard against others indeed, as is right ina 
despotic-government, but trusting him and greeting him as 
any woman would greet her son-in-law, coming in [to her 
apartment] is said to have strangled her. And he also 
killed her son being very handsome in person and being of 
years about seventeen. 

15. But having done these things, he seized upon Scepsis and 
Gergis, strong cities, wherein particular were the treasures of 
Mania. However, the other cities did not admit him, but 
the garrisons being in them kept them safe for Pharnabazus. 
After this, Meidias, sending presents to Pharnabazus, requested 
that he might have the province as Mania [had]. But he 
answered that he might keep these presents, until he himself 
coming along, with him, should take the presents also; for 
he said he did not wish to live without having avenged 
Mania. 16. But Dercylidas at this juncture arrives, and 
immediately in one day took Larissa, Hamaxitus, and. Colone, 
the maritime cities, by voluntary surrender [Jit. willing]. 
And sending also to the Afolian cities, he urged that they as- 
sert-their-freedom, and admit him within their walls and 
become allies. Accordingly, the Neandrians, llians, and 
Cocylitans complied-with-his-request [/if. were persuaded]; 
for the Greeks acting as garrisons in them, since Mania died, 
had not at all treated the people well. 17. But he that in 
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Cebren, a very strong place, commanded the garrison, thinking 
that if he preserved the city for Pharnabazus, he would be 
recompensed by him, did not admit Dercylidas; and he being 
enraged was preparing to attackit. And when to him sacri- 
ficing, the omens did not appear favourable on the first day, 
on the next day he again sacrificed ; but when not even these 
were favourable, [he sacrificed] again on the third day; and 
for four days, he continued to sacrifice, being very discontented, 
for he was eager to become master of all AZolia before Pharna- 
bazus could come-to-its-relief. 18. But a certain officer, Athen- 
adas, of Sicyon, thinking that Dercylidas delaying was acting 
idly, and that he himself was competent to cut off the water 
from the Cebrenians, rushing forward with his troop endea- 
voured to fill up the fountain. But those from within [+.e. 
the inhabitants] sallying out wounded [the leader] himself 
and slew two men, and striking and hurling-at-them they re- 
pulsed the rest. But while Dercylidas was annoyed at this 
and tkinking that the attack would be less spirited, there come 
out from the walls from the Greeks, heralds, and they said, 
“ that what the commander was doing did not please them, 
but they themselves wished to be along with the Greeks rather 
than along with the Barbarians.” 

19. Whilst they were conversing [about] these things, from 
their commander came [a messenger] announcing, that as 
many things as the former messengers had said, they would 
say also as approved-of by him. Accordingly, Dercylidas 
immediately, as he happened to have sacriticed favourably 
that day, having taken up his arms led his men towards the 
gates ; but the inhabitants having opened them admitted him. 
And having placed there also a garrison, he immediately 
advanced towards Scepsis and Gergis. 20. But Moidias 
expecting Pharnabazus, and already fearing the citizens, said 
that he would come to a conference with him, if he might 
receive hostages. But he, having sent to him one from each 
city of the allies, requested him to take of these as many as 
and whomsoever he pleased, And he having taken ten came 
out, and meeting with Dercylidas, asked him ‘‘on what con- 
ditions he might become his ally?’ Dercylidas answered, 
“on condition that he would allow the inhabitants-of-the- 
cities to be free and independent.” And at the same time, 
after saying these things, he went on towards Scepsis. 21. But 
Meidias, knowing that he could not prevent him without the 
consent of the citizens, allowed him to enter. And Dercylidas 
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having sacrificed to Athena in the Acropolis of the Scepsians, 
drew out the garrison of Meidias, and, having entrusted the 
city to the citizens, and having exhorted them, that, as 
Greeks and freemen ought to do, they should so manage 
the government, having departed, he led his forces to Gergis. 
There also attended-him-on-his-march many of the Scepsians 
both honouring him and being delighted at what he had 
done. 

22. But Meidias, following close upon him, requested that 
he should give him the city of the Gergithians. And Der- 
cylidas indeed said, that he should not fail to obtain any of 
his rights; and at the same time, speaking these words, he 
went up to the gates along with Meidias, and the army fol- 
lowed him, two by two. But those from the towers, which 
were very lofty, seeing Meidias along with him, did not hurl 
[their missiles]. But when Dercylidas said :—“ Order them, 
O Meidias, to open the gates, in order that you may lead, and 
that I along with you may go to the temple and there sacri- 
fice to Athena.” Meidias, indeed, was reluctant to open the 
gates, but fearing lest he should be immediately arrested, he 
gave orders to open them. 23. And when he |:.e., Dercy- 
lidas] had entered, taking-with-him Meidias, he advanced to 
the citadel; and he ordered the other soldiers to pile their 
arms round the walls [while] he himself along with those 
around him was sacrificing to Athena. When the sacrifice 
was completed, he ordered the spear-bearers of Meidias to pile 
their arms in front of his own army, as if they were about to 
be taken into his pay ; for that nothing was any longer to he 
feared by Meidias. 24, Then Meidias, being indeed -per- | 
plexed as to what he should do, exclaimed :—** Now, I shall 
go away,” said he, “to prepare the banquet for you.” “No, 
by Jove,” replied the other, “ since it would be shameful for 
me after having sacrificed to be entertained by you, and that 
I should not entertain you. Remain, therefore, with us; and, 
while the repast is being prepared, I and you shali consider 
and arrange what is just with regard to each other.” 25. 
When they sat down, Dercylidas asked :—“ Tell me, Meidias, 
did your father leave you master of his property?’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said the other. ‘And how many houses were there 
for you? How many fields? How many pastures?’ But, 
- while he was writing down the replies, those of the Scepsians 
who were present, said —“* He is deceiving you, Dercylidas.” 
26. “ However,” said Dercylidas, “do not require too minute 
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an account.” But when his father’s property had been writ- 
ten down :—‘“ Tell me,” said he, “to whom did Mania be- 
long?’ But they all said that [she belonged] to Pharnabazus.” 
“ Did not then,” said he, “her property also belong to Pharna- 
bazus? “By all means,” said they. “Then,” said he, ““it 
must now be ours, since we are conquering ; for Pharnabazus 
is our enemy. But let somebody lead us,” said he, ‘‘ where 
the property of Mania and that of Pharnabazus are deposited.” 
27. And when the others led him into the dwelling of Mania, 
which Meidias had taken possession of, he alse [3.e., Meidias] 
followed. But when Dercylidas had entered, he called the 
stewards, and intimating to his attendants to take [charge of 
them, he warned them, that if they should be detected i 
concealing any of the property of Mania, they should in- 
stantly be slain. And they pointed out [all the property]. But 
when he had inspected all [the effects], he fastened them up, set 
his seal upon them, and appointed a guard. 28. But coming 
out, whomsoever of his commanders and captains he found 
at the gates, he said to them :—‘“ Pay has been secured by 
us, O men, for the army for nearly a year, [sufficient] for 
eight thousand men ; and, if we gain anything additional, it 
shall be added to this.” But he said these things, knowing 
that those who heard them would be far more orderly and 
obedient. And when Meidias asked :—‘‘ Where then is it 
necessary that I should dwell, Dercylidas?’ He replied :— 
« Where it is most just, O Meidias, in your native place, 
Scepsis, and in the house of your father.” 


CHAPTER II. 


1. DeErcYLIDAS, having accomplished these things and having 
taken in eight days nine cities, was deliberating how, if win- 
tering in a friendly country, he might not be burdensome to 
the allies, as Thibron [had been], and on the other hand that 
Pharnabazus might not, despising him, harass with his cavalry 
the Grecian cities. Accordingly, he sends to him and asks 
whether he wishes to have peace or war. Pharnabazus, con- 
sidering that A‘olia had now been fortified against his own 
dwelling-place Phrygia, preferred a truce. 

2. When these matters were [arranged], Dercylidas coming 
into Bithynian Thrace wintered there, Pharnabazus being 
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not very much annoyed at this for the Bithynians used 
frequently to make war upon him. And in other respects 
Dercylidas continued acting firmly, both ravaging Bithynia, 
and obtaining abundance of provisions. But when there camo 
to him, from the opposite side of Scuthes, allies [belonging 
to] the Odrysæ, about two hundred horsemen and three 
hundred targeteers, these having formed an encampment and 
having enclosed it with a palisade, about twenty stadia from 
that of the Greeks, and asking from Dercylidas some guards 
of heavy-armed men for their encampment, went out [to 
search] for plunder, and captured many slaves and [much] 
property. 3. But their camp being now filled with [so] many 
prisoners, the Bithynians, having ascertained how many had 
gone out, and how many Greeks they had left behind, having 
collected in-full-force—both cavalry and targeteers—at day- 
break fall upon our heavy-armed troops being about two hun- 
dred. But when they came near, some threw [stones] and 
others hurled javelins against them; but when the [defenders] 
were being wounded and [when] some of them were slain, 
and when they were accomplishing nothing, being confined 
within a palisading of the height of a man, making a breach 
in the rampart they sallied out against [the enemy] them- 
selves. 4. But they, wherever the Greeks advanced, re- 
treated, and being targeteers, easily escaped from heavy-armed 
men, and from all sides they hurled their javelins at them, 
and struck down many of them at each assault. But at last 
[the enemies], as if having been pent up in a sheep-fold, were 
overwhelmed with darts. About fifteen of them, however, 
escaped to the camp of the Greeks, but these, as soon as they 
saw the [condition of] affairs, had gone off during the contest, 
slipping-through amongst the Bithynians while off their 
guard. 5. But the Bithynians having quickly effected these 
things, and having put to death the tent-keepers of the 
Odrysean Thracians, carrying all their plunder with them, 
went away ; so that, when the Greeks heard of the attack 
and went to give aid, they found only stripped dead bodies 
in the camp. But after the Odryse came back, having 
buried their dead and having drank much wine, and having 
celebrated a horse-race in honour of them, and for the re- 
mainder of the time afterwards encamping with the Greeks, 
they ravaged Bithynia and wasted it with fire. 

6. Dut with the spring, Dercylidas, marching away from 
the Bithynians, arrives at Lampsacus ; and while being there, 
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there come from the authorities at home, Aracus, Naubates, 
and Antisthenes. But these had come to see other matters, 
how they were carried on in Asia, and to announce to Der- 
cylidas, that remaining there he should hold the command for 
the following year; and that the ephors had sent orders to 
them that having called together the soldiers, they should tell 
them that they blamed them for what they had previously 
done, but praised them now because they were doing nothing 
wrong; and with regard to the remaining time, to assure 
them that if they committed any injustice, they would not 
tolerate it, but, that if they acted justly towards the allies, 
they would praise them. 7. When, accordingly having 
assembled the soldiers they. had spoken these things, the 
commander of those who had gone up with Cyrus replied : 
+& Men of Lacedzemon, we are the same soldiers now that we 
were last year, but the commander now is one person, and 
there was another in bygone time [+.e., they are different per- 
sons]; the cause of our committing no irregularities now, 
although we [did so] then, you yourselves are already able to 
discover.” 8. But when the ambassadors from home and 
those of Dercylidas were-banqueting-together in his tent, one 
of the friends of Aracus mentioned that they had left behind 
them ambassadors of the Chersoneseans, at Lacedeemon ; and 
they said that these had stated that they could not at present 
cultivate the Chersonesus, since it was ravaged and plundered 
by the Thracians ; but if it were fenced in by a wall from 
sea to sea, that for themselves there would be abundance of 
good land to be tilled, and for as many of the Lacedeemonians 
as might wish to settle there; so that they said that they 
would not be surprised, if some one of the Lacedemon- 
lans should be sent out by the state to accomplish that purpose. * 

9. Dercylidas having heard these things, did not tell to 
them what opinion he entertained, but sent away [the dele- 
gates| themselves from Ephesus through the Grecian cities, 
being pleased that they were about to see those cities in peace 
and flourishing prosperously. But they went accordingly. 
And Dercylidas, when he knew that he was to remain, having 
again sent to Pharnabazus, inquired “ whether he wished to 
continue the truce, as during the winter, or [to go to] war ?” 
But Pharnabazus having then also preferred the truce, he 
[i.c., Dercylidas] leaving all the allied cities near Pharnabazus 
at peace with him, crosses over the Hellespont with his army 
into Europe, and advancing through the friendly [part of] 
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Thrace, and having been hospitably-entertained by Seuthes, 

arrives at the Chersonesus. 10. And learning that this con- 

tained eleven or twelve towns, and that the country was very 

fertile and excellent, but was ravaged, as has been said, by 

the Thracians, when he found on measuring the isthmus that . 
it was seven and thirty stadia across, he did not delay, but, 

having sacrificed, he began to erect a wall, portioning out 

the ground amongst his soldiers, and promising that he would 

give rewards to those who should first finish their part of the 

work ; and to others according as they might individually be 

worthy of them, having begun in the spring, he completed the 

wall before autumn ; and he included within the wall eleven 

cities, many harbours, and much land good for sowing and for 

planting, and a great deal of the finest pasture for all kinds 

of cattle. 11. Having done these things he again crossed over 

into Asia. And inspecting the cities there, he saw them in 

other respects in good condition, but he found that exiles from 

Chios held possession of Atarneus, a strong position, and that 

sallying forth from that, and pillaging and plundering, they 

were gaining a subsistence. And having ascertained that 

they had a large supply of corn in the place, having encamped | 
around it he laid siege to it, and having reduced it in eight 

months, and having appointed Draco of Pallene as care-taker, 

and having stored up in the place abundance of all kinds of 
provisions, in order that it might be a resting-place for him, 

whenever he might arrive there, he went away to Ephesus, 

which is distant from Sardis a three days’ journey. 

12. And up to this time, Tissaphernes and Dercylidas 
and the Greeks and Barbarians in this region had con- 
tinued at peace. But when deputies from the Ionian cities 
arriving at Lacedemon, announced that it was in the power 
of Tissaphernes, if he wished, to leave the Greek cities 
independent, and if Caria, where was the residence of 
Tissaphernes, should be attacked in that case Le thus], 
they said, that he would soon consent to leave them inde- 
pendent. Having heard these things the ephors sent to 
Dercylidas, and ordered him to cross over with his army 
into Caria, and that Pharax their admiral should sail along 
[his line of march] with his ships. Accordingly, they did. 
these things. 13. But at that time Pharnabazus happened 
to have come to Tissaphernes, both [to congratulate him] 
because he had been appointed commander of all, and also- 
to testify for himself, that he was ready in common with him 
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to make war and to fight along with him, and to assist-in- 
driving out the Greeks from the king's [territory]. However, 
in other respects, he secretly envied Tissaphernes his supre- 
macy and was very indignant at having been deprived of 
ZEolia. But he [i.e. Tissaphernes] having heard his [pro- 
posals|—“ First, however,” said he, “*cross over with me into 
Caria, and then we shall consult about these things.” 14. 
But when they were there it seemed advisable to them, that, 
having placed sufficient garrisons in the fortresses, they should 
again cross over into Ionia. But when Dercylidas heard 
that they had again crossed the Meander, saying to Pharax 
that he was afraid lest Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus seeing 
16 undefended should plunder and ravage the country, crossed 
over himself also. And these advancing with their army in 
no degree regularly arranged, as if the enemy had gone 
forward towards Ephesus, suddenly see opposite to them, 
spies upon the tombs. 15. And having caused certain 
persons to ascend upon the tombs and turrets near them, they 
discovered drawn up [in the position] in which their road 
lay, the Carians with white shields and the Persian army, as 
much as happened to be in that part, and whatever of the 
Greeks each [of the commanders] had in his pay, and cavalry 
very numerous, that of Tissaphernes on the right wing, and 
that of Pharnabazus on the left. 16. When Dercylidas per- 
ceived these things, he ordered the centurions and captains 
to draw up their men as quickly as possible, eight deep, and 
that the targeteers should be drawn up on the flank on either 
side, and the horsemen also, so many and such as he 
happened to have. But he himself offered sacrifice, 17. 
Whatever troops were from the Peloponnesus remained quiet, 
but as many as were from Priene, Achilleium, and from the 
islands and from the Ionian cities, some of them having left 
their arms in the corn ran away :—for the corn was very high 
in the plain of the Meander—and as many as remained were 
evident as not likely to remain [long]. 18. It was announced, 
however, that Pharnabazus gave directions to fight; but 
Tissaphernes considering the army of Cyrus how it had 
fought against themselves [i.e. the Persians], and thinking 
that all the Greeks were like this, did not wish to fight, but 
having sent to Dercylidas, he said, “that he wished to come 
to aconference with him.” And Dercylidas, taking the best 
in appearance of those around him both horsemen and foot- 
soldiers, advanced towards the messengers and said: “I was 
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preparing to fight, as you see; but since he [ùe. Tissaphernes 
wishes to come to a conference, I do not object. However, i 
it is necessary to do these things, pledges of faith and host- 
ages must be given and received.” 19. These things having 
been approved of and arranged, the armies drew off, that of 
the Barbarians to Tralles in Caria, and that of the Greeks to 
Leucophrys. where there was a temple of Diana very vener- 
able and a lake more than a stadium in length having a 
sandy bottom, fed by perpetual springs, the water being 
good for drinking and warm. And then these things were 
accomplished. On the next day, they came to the place ap- 
pointed, and it seemed advisable to them to inquire of one 
another, on what [terms] they might conclude a peace. 20. 
_ Dercylidas said :—“ If the king would leave the Greek cities 
independent.” Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus said :—“ If 
the Grecian army would go out from the territory [of the 
king] and the Lacedeemonian harmost from the cities.” And 
having said these things to one another, they concluded a 
truce, until the conditions demanded by Dercylidas should 
be reported at Lacedzemon, and those by Tissaphernes, to the 
king. © 
21. Whilst these affairs were being carried on in Asia by 
Dercylidas, the Lacedemonians, during tue same period— 
having been enraged against the Eleians, both because they 
had made an alliance with the Athenians, Argives, and Man- 
tineans, and because saying that a fine had been imposed 
upon them, they had excluded them from the equestrian and 
gymnastic games, and not only did this not suffice them, but 
when Lichas having joined his chariot with those of the 
Thebans, when they were proclaimed as conquering, when 
this Lichas came in about to crown his charioteer, they 
scourged him although an old man and drove him out of the 
lists—22. and some time afterwards, when, according to an 
oracle, Agis was sent to sacrifice to Jupiter, the Eleians pre- 
vented him from praying for success in war, saying that from 
old times it was so ordained by law, that Greeks should not 
consult the oracle with regard to a war against Greeks ; so 
that he went away not having sacrificed. 23. ‘To them [when] 
exasperated on account of all things it seemed advisable both 
to the ephors and the assembly of the people to bring them 
to their senses. Accordingly, having sent ambassadors to 
Elis they said that it seemed just to the authorities of the 
Lacedeemonians that they [i.¢., the Eleians] should leave the 
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neighbouring cities independent! But when the Eleians 
answered ‘that they would not do these things, for that they 
held those cities captured-in-war,” the ephors proclaimed a levy 
[2.e., of soldiers, to attack them]; and Agis leading the army 
advanced through Achaia into Elis at Larisus. 24. But when 
the army was now in the enemy’s territory and the country 
began to be devastated, an earthquake occurred ; and Agis, 
considering it to be a divine warning, going back out of the 
country, disbanded his army. And on account of this [event] 
the Eleians became much more confident, and sent round 
ambassadors to the cities, which they knew to be disaffected 
to the Lacedseemonians. 25. A year having expired, the 
ephors again raise a force for [the invasion of] Elis, and there 
joined the expedition with Agis, with the exception of the 
Boeotians and Corinthians, all the other allies as well as the 
Athenians. And when Agis entered through Aulon, imme- 
diately the people of Lepreum revolting from the Eleians 
joined him, and immediately after, the Macistians, and fol- 
lowing these the Epitalians. And to him when crossing the 
river, the Letrians, Amphidolians, and Marganians also came 
over. 26, After this, coming to Olympia he sacrificed to 
Olympian Jove ; and no one any longer endeavoured to pre- 
vent him; and having sacrificed he advanced towards the 
city, devastating and burning up the country; and very many 
beasts of burden and very many slaves were taken from the 
fields; so that many others of the Arcadians and Acheans 
having heard of these things, of their own accord joining the 
army, shared in the plunder; and this expedition was, as it 
were, a foraging raid for the Peloponnesus. But when he 
arrived at the city, he destroyed the.suburbs and the gym- 
nasia which were beautiful; but they thought that he was 
unwilling rather than unable to take the city, for it was un- 
walled. Whilst the country was thus ravaged, and the army 
was in the neighbourhood of Cyllene, those around Xenias, 
who was said to measure by the bushel the money inherited 
from his father, having wished by themselves* to surrender 
to the Lacedemonians, [some of the Eleians] sallying forth 
from a [certain] house and having swords commence a mas- 
sacre, and they killed several others, and having slain a 
certain person very like Thrasydeus, the leader of the people, 


* The Greek Text is imperfect here, and has perplexed the Com- 
mentators. The translation here given is in accordance with Din- 
dorf, 1876, 
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they thought that they had slain Thrasydeus himself, so that 
the people were completely dispirited and remained quiet ; 
28. And the assassins thought that all things had been accom- 
plished, and those sympathising with them began to bring 
out their arms into the market-place. But Thrasydeus hap- 
pened to be still sleeping where he had become intoxicated, 
and when the people heard that Thrasydeus was not dead, 
his house was surrounded on this side and on that, as the 
leader of the bees is by the swarm. 29. But when Thrasy- 
deus, attaching to himself the people, led them on, a conflict 
having taken place the people gained the advantage, and 
those who had commenced the massacre, were driven out to 
the Lacedeemonians. But when, on the other hand, Agis 
retreating again passed the Alpheius, having left as a garrison 
in Epitalium near the Alpheius, both Lysippus as harmost 
and the fugitives from Elis, he disbanded his army, and he 
himself went away homewards. 30. During the remainder 
of the summer and the ensuing winter, the country of the 
Eleians was pillaged and plundered by Lysippus and those 
- [soldiers] around him. In the following summer, Thrasydeeus 
having sent deputies to Lacedseemon agreed to pull down the 
walls of Phea and Cyllene, and to leave independent the Tri- 
phylian cities, Phryxa, Epitalium, the Letrians, Amphido- 
- lians, and the Marganians, and in addition to these, the 
Acrorians, and Laxion which had been claimed by the Arca- 
dians. But the Eleians insisted on retaining Epeium, a city 
between Herza and Macistus, for they asserted that they had 
purchased all the district from those who then held the city, 
for thirty talents, and that they had paid the money. 

But the Lacedeemonians, knowing that it is in no degree 
more just that those buying by force [any more] than those 
seizing by force, should take [property] from the weaker 
[parties], compelled them to leave this city also free; yet 
they did not deprive them of the presidency of the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter although it did not originally belong to the 
Eleians, thinking that those who claimed it were rustics and 
not competent to preside. These matters having been ami- 
cably arranged, peace is made and also an alliance of the 
Eleians with the Lacedemonians. And thus the war between 
the Lacedeemonians and Eleians terminated. 
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CHAPTER III. 


1. Bur after this, Agis having arrived at Delphi and having 
offered the tenth [portion of the spoil], when going back again 
fell sick at Hera, being now an old man, and was carried to 
Lacedeemon still alive; but there he soon died, and he ob- 
tained funeral-rites (/if. a burial] more reverential than that 
[granted] to a mere man. But when the days P mourning] 

ad ceased, and it was necessary that [another] king should 
be appointed, Leotychides, saying that he was the son of Agis, 
and Agesilaus his brother, competed for the kingdom. 2. And 
when Leotychides said : “‘ Agesilaus, the law orders that not 
the brother, but that the son of the King should reign ; but 
if there should happen not to be a son, the brother may thus 
become King.” Ms said Agesilaus]: “It would be neces- 
sary that I should reign.” “How so,” [said Leotychides], 
“while I am alive?” “Because,” [replied Agesilaus], ‘‘ he 
whom you call your father said that you were not his son.” 
“ But my mother knowing much better than he asserts that 
Iam.” “Yet,” [said Agesilaus], ‘‘ Neptune showed that what 
you state is false, having driven your father abroad by an 
earthquake, from her chamber ; and time, which is said to be 
the truest witness, bears testimony with him as to these same 
things ; for, from the time that he fled from her and did not 
appear in her chamber, you were born in the tenth month.” 
3. They, indeed, spoke such things. But Diopeithes, a man 
very-attentive-to-oracles, supporting Leotychides said, “that 
there was an oracle of Apollo [warning them] to guard against 
a halting reign.” But Lysander in reply to him, said in behalf 
of Agesilaus, “that he did not think that the god ordered 
them to guard against this, that [their King] should not 
stumble or halt, but rather that a person not being [a member 
of the royal] family should not reign, for that the royal 
authority would certainly become lame, [+.e. insufficient | when- 
ever persons not descended from Hercules should rule the 
state.” But the city, having heard such [arguments] from 
both, chose Agesilaus as King. 

But when Agesilaus had been not as yet a year in posses- 
sion of] the kingdom, whilst he was performing one of the 
sacrifices appointed for the city, the augur said to him that 
the gods indicated some conspiracy of the most dreadful kind. 
And when he sacrificed a second time [the augur], said that. 
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the victims appeared still more terrible. When he sacrificed a 
third time, he said : ‘ Agesilaus, as if we were amidst enemies 
themselves, thus signs are given to me.” Upon this, sacri- 
ficing to the gods averters-of-evil and to the preserving deities, 
and having scarcely obtained favourable omens, they ceased. 
But the sacrifice being ended, within five days some one gave 
information to the ephors of a conspiracy, and that the leader 
of the plot was Cinadon. And he was vigorous in frame and 
powerful in mind, but not one of those-entitled-to-equal- 
privileges [/if. the like, or equal]. But when ephors asked 
how he would say the plot would be carried out, the informer 
said that Cinadon leading him to the outside of the forum, 
ordered him to count how many Spartans there were in the 
forum. “And I,” said he, “ having counted the King, the 
ephors, the senators, and others about forty [in number] asked 
him, Why, O Cinnadon, have you directed me to count 
these?” And he said, “Consider these to be enemies, and 
that all the others now in the forum being more than four 
thousand, are allies.” He also said that he pointed out to 
him in the streets sometimes one and sometimes two that met 
them as enemies, and [said that] all the rest were allies. 
And as many of the Spartans as happened to be on their 
estates in the country, [he said that] one person the master 
was an enemy, and that there were many allies on each estate. 
6. And the ephors inquiring how many [Cinadon] asserted to 
be privy to the plot, he answered that he himself said concern- 
ing this,“ that with the principal agents themselves there were 
not, but that trustworthy persons were acting in concert with 
them, and these said that they were in communication with 
all the Helots, the newly-enfranchised, the inferior citizens, 
and those in the suburbs; and whenever amongst these any 
mention was made concerning the Spartans, that none of them 
could conceal the fact that they would gladly eat them up 
raw. 7. When again they asked, “ Whence they said that 
they would obtain arms?” he replied that he said, ‘ That we, 
those of us who are already combined, possess arms, and for 
the multitude, he stated that Cinadon, bringing him into the 
iron-market, had pointed out many daggers, many swords, 
many spits, many axes and hatchets, and many scythes, and 
he asserted that he said, “ that all the implements with which 
men till the ground, or hew wood or stone, would serve as 
weapons, and that most of the artificers had sufficient tools as 
weapons, particularly against unarmed enemies,” He being 
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again questioned “at what time these things would bo likely 
to be done ?’ answered “that orders had been given him to 
remain ready at home.” 8. The ephors having heard these 
things thought that he had given information of a well- 
planned conspiracy, and were greatly alarmed ; and they did 
‘not summon even that called the small assembly, but some of 
.the senators conferring together here and there, determined to 
-send Cinadon to Aulon, along with some others of the younger 
:men, and to order him to come back bringing certain of the 
‘Aulonites and also those of the Helots [whose names were] 
inscribed on his staff-roll. They ordered him also to bring a 
“woman, who was said to be the most beautiful there, and was 
‘thought to corrupt all that went thither of the Lacedzemonians, 
both old and young. 9. Cinadon had previously done such 
services for the ephors ; and they then gave him the staff-roll, 
on which were inscribed [the names of] who were to be 
arrested. But when he asked, “ which of the young men he 
should bring with him?” “Go,” said they, “and order the 
eldest of the Hippagrete* to send with you six or seven men, 
who may happen to be present.” But precaution had been 
taken by them that the Hippagrete should know whom it was 
necessary to send, and that those sent should know that it 
was necessary to arrest Cinadon. They said this also to Cina- 
don, that they would send three carriages, in order that they 
might not bring away on foot those that had been arrested, 
concealing from him as carefully as they could, that these 
were sent to [arrest] himself alone. 10. They did not appre- 
hend him in the city, because they did not know how great 
in extent the plot might be, and wished first to ascertain from 
Cinadon who were his accomplices, before these themselves 
should detect that they had been informed on, lest they 
might escape. But those arresting him were to detain him, and 
after they had learned from him [the names of] his accom- 
_ plices, having written them down they should send them back 
to the ephors, as quickly as possible. And so intent were the 
ephors on accomplishing this purpose, that they sent a troop 
of cavalry along with those [who had gone] to Aulon. 11. But 
when the man was arrested, a horseman came bearing the 
names of those whom Cinadon had written down, and they 
immediately arrested the soothsayer, Tisamenus, and the other 


. * Three officers at Lacedsemon, who chose three hundred horse- 
men to serve as a body-guard for the King.—Liddeli and Scott's 
Lexicon. 4 
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vhief-conspirators. And when Cinadon was brought back and 
examined, and had confessed all things and named his accom- 
plices, they at last asked him, with what intention he did 
these things? He replied, “In order to be inferior to no 
man in Lacedemon.” Upon this, indeed, having been fas- 
tened, arms and neck in a wooden collar, and having been 
scourged and goaded with lances, he himself and his accom- 
plices were led round the city. Then they suffered punish- 
ment, 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. AFTER these things, one Herodes, a Syracusan, being with 
a master of a vessel in Phoonicia, and seeing there Phaenician 
galleys, some sailing down from other parts, some being 
manned there, and others still in preparation, and having 
heard this also, that there were to be three hundred in all, 
having gone on board the first vessel sailing for Greece, sent 
word to the Lacedemonians, that the king and Tissaphernes 
were preparing this fleet, but where [it was to proceed] he 
said, “ he knew not.” 2. The Lacedemonians being aroused 
by this, and assembling their allies and deliberating what it 
was necessary to do, Lysander, thinking that the Greeks 


would be far superior in naval force, and considering how 


the infantry that had gone up with Cyrus had saved 
themselves, persuades Agesilaus to propose, that if they would 
give him thirty Spartans, and up to [the number of | two 
thousand of the newly-enfranchised, and up to six thousand 
men an army of the allies, —he would make an expedition 
into Asia, And, in addition to this suggestion, he himself 
also wished to go-along-with [Agesilaus] himself, in order that 
he might re-establish along with Agesilaus, the government 
of Ten which had been instituted by him in the cities, and 
those which had been abolished by the ephors, who had 
ordered a return to their native modes of government. 3. 
Agesilaus having ordered the expedition, the Lacedemonians 
granted him as many things as he asked and a supply of 
corn for six months. But when he had accomplished as many 
other sacrifices as were necessary, and also offerings-for-a- 
favourable-passage [#.¢. of the borders], he advanced having 
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sent in different directions messengers to the cities, to give 
notice how many men should be sent from each, and. where 
they were to be present; and he himself wished to go and 
sacrifice at Aulis, where Agamemnon had sacrificed when he 
was sailing to Troy. 4. But when he came there, the Bao- 
tarchs having heard that he was sacrificing, having sent-for- 
ward horsemen, told him for the future not to sacrifice there ; 
and the victims which they found sacrificed, they threw off 
the altar. | 

And he, appealing to the gods and being enraged, embark- 
ing in his galley, sailed away ; and having arrived at Gerastus, 
and collecting there as many of his forces as he could, he set. 
sail for Ephesus. 

5. But when he arrived there, in the first place, Tissapher- 
nes having sent [messengers to him], asked him, “ for what 
purpose he had come?’ He answered, “In order that the 
[Grecian] cities in Asia may be free, as those in Greece are 
with us.” In reply to these things, Tissaphernes said ; “ If 
then you wish to make a truce, until I can send [messengers] 
to the king, I think that, having accomplished these purposes, 
you may sail back again, if you wish.” ‘I would wish so,” 
replied the other, “if I did not think that I would be de- 
ceived by you. But it is possible,” said he, “ by giving me 
a pledge of what you promise, to receive also a pledge-of-faith 
from me, that, if you do these things without treachery, we 
shall in no manner do injury to your province during the 
truce.” 6. After these things had been proposed, Tissa- 
phernes swore to those who had been sent to him, Herip- 
pidas, Dercylidas, and Megillus, that, “he would endeavour 
without treachery to obtain a peace,” and, in behalf of Agesi- 
laus, they swore in return to Tissaphernes, that, “if he did 
these things, [Agesilaus] would strictly observe the truce.” 
But Tissaphernes, however, immediately belied what he had 
sworn ; for, instead of maintaining the peace, he sent fora 
large army from the King, in addition to that which he had 
previously, but Agesilaus, although perceiving these things, 
adhered to the truce. 

T. But while Agesilaus, maintaining quietness and in- 
activity, remained at Ephesus, since the governments in the 
cities were unsettled, there being no longer democracies, as 
under the Athenians, nor Councils of Ten, as under Lysander, 
all, as knowing Lysander, used to apply to him, requesting 
him to obtain from Agesilaus what they required. And, on 
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account of these things, paying-court-to-him, they followed 
him, so that Agesilaus appeared to be a private individual, and 
Lysander a king. 8. That these things exasperated Agesi- 
Jaus, he afterwards made manifest ; and the rest of the Thirty, 
through envy, could not keep silent, but they said to Agesi- 
laus, that Lysander was acting illegally, acting more ostenta- 
tiously than royalty [itself]. And when Lysander began to 
introduce some [of his followers] to Agesilaus, all those whom 
he knew that he [i.e., Lysander] was co-operating with in any 
manner, he sent away as refused. But since things turned 
out contrary to what Lysander wished, he then understood 
what was being done, and he no longer permitted a crowd to 
follow him, but to those requesting him to co-operate with 
them in any way, he frankly said, that they would have less 
success if he appeared in their favour. 9. Being annoyed 
also at the dishonour ea upon him], coming to [the King] 
he said : “ Agesilaus, have you then acted cleverly in humi- 
liating your friends ?” “Yes, by Jupiter,” said he,“ those that 
wish to appear greater than I [am]; but, if I did not know 
how to honour in return those that would increase [my dig- 
nity], I would be ashamed.” And Lysander replied : “ Per- 
haps, then, you act more reasonably than I have acted ; but, 
for the future, to gratify me, in order that I may not be 
ashamed of want of influence with you, and that 1 may not 
be an obstruction to you, send mo away somewhere; for, 
wherever I may be, I shall endeavour to be of service to 
ou.” 

10. When he proposed this, it seemed advisable to Agesi- 
Jaus to do so, and he sent him to the Hellespont. There 
Lysander, having learned that Spithridates the Persian had 
been in some manner insulted by Pharnabazus, confers with 
him and persuades him to revolt, bringing with him his 
children, the money in his possession, and horsemen about 
two hundred. The rest Lysander left at Cyzicus, but put- 
ting on board [the chief] himself and his son, he came and 
brought them to Agesilaus. But Agesilaus, seeing him, was 
delighted at the adventure, and immediately inquired con- 
cerning the province and government of Pharnabazus, 

11. But when Tissaphernes, being greatly elated on account 
of the army that had come down from the King, proclaimed 
- war against Agesilaus, unless he would depart from Asia, the 
other allies, and those of the Lacedzemonians who were pre- 
sent, were evidently much troubled, thinking that the force 
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with Agesilaus was inferior to the preparation of the King; 
but Agesilaus, with a very cheerful countenance, ordered the 
envoys to tell Tissaphernes that ‘‘he was deeply indebted to 
him, because he himself, having committed perjury, had ren- 
dered the gods hostile to him, and had caused them to be 
allies to the Greeks.” Immediately after this, he sent orders 
to the soldiers to prepare to take the field, and he sent word 
to the cities at which it would be necessary for him to arrive 
| when] marching into Caria, to prepare a market [for provi- 
sions]. He also sent orders to the Jonians, olians, and 
those on the Hellespont to send to himself to Ephesus [the 
troops] about-to-join-in-the-expedition. 12. But Tissaphernes, 
—because Agesilaus had not a cavalry force, and because 
Caria was unsuitable for horsemen, and also because he 
considered that he was enraged against him on account of 
his deceit, and in fact thinking that he would march into 
Caria against his residence—sent away all his infantry thither, 
and led round his cavalry into the plain of the Meander, 
calculating that he would be able to trample down the 
Greeks with his horsemen, before they could arrive at places 
impracticable for cavalry. But Agesilaus, instead of going 
towards Caria, immediately turning aside in a contrary direc- 
tion, marched towards Phrygia, and, having the forces which 
met him on his march, he led them on, and subdued the 
cities, and by an unexpected invasion gained a great quantity 
of plunder. 13. And for some time he marched on without 
molestation [lit. safely]. But when Dascyleium was not far 
distant, his cavalry advancing in front of him rode on to an 
eminence, that they might see what was before them. And 
by some chance, the horsemen of Pharnabazus also, com- 
manded by Rathines and Bagzus, his illegitimate brother, 
being almost equal in number to the Greek horsemen, having 
been sent forward by Pharnabazus, also were riding up to the 
same eminence. And seeing one another, being not more than 
four hundred feet distant, at first both parties halted, the 
Greek cavalry being formed four deep, like a phalanx, and 
the barbarians having posted in front not more than twelve 
men, but being many in depth. Then indeed first the Barba- 
rians charged. 

14: But when they closed hand to hand, as many of the 
Greeks as struck any [enemies], all broke their spears, but 
the Persians, having lances made of cornel-wood, quickly 
killed twelve horsemen and two horses. In consequence of 

4—3 
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this, the Grecian cavalry were put to flight ; but when Agesi- 
laus came up to their relief with the heavy-armed troops, the 
Barbarians in their turn retreated, and one of them was killed. 
15. This cavalry skirmish having been fought, to Agesilaus, 
when sacrificing on the next day during his march, the vic- 
tims did not appear favourable, and on account of this indica- 
tion, having turned aside, he advanced towards the sea. And 
knowing that unless he procured a sufficient cavalry-force he 
would not be able to advance over the plains, he decided that 
he must procure this force, so that it may not be necessary to. 
fight like a person running away. He accordingly drew up 
a list of the richest men from all the cities there, so that they. 
might maintain cavalry, and intimating that whoever supplied 
a horse and arms and an approved horseman, that it should 
be permitted to that person himself not to serve-in-war, he 
caused that these things should be accomplished as quickly 
as if each were eagerly seeking for a man to die instead of 
himeelf. 

16. After this, when spring appeared, he collected all his 
army at Ephesus ; and wishing to exercise his troops, he 
offered prizes for the heavy-armed battalions, whichever 
might have its men in the finest condition, and for the 
cavalry, whichever might show the best horsemanship. And 
to the targeteers and archers he offered rewards [for those], 
as many as should appear most efficient in their respective 
duties. In consequence of this, it was possible to see all the 
gymnasia full of men exercising, and the cavalry-school full 
of riders, and the javelin-men and the archers practising. 
17.-He made the whole city, in which he was, worthy of 
being seen, for the market-place was full of horses and arms 
of all kinds for sale, and the brass-workers, the carpenters, 
the smiths, the leather-workers, and the decorators were all 
busily preparing military equipments, so that one might 
really have thought that the city was a workshop of war. 
18. Any one would have felt encouraged, seeing this [spec- 
tacle] also—Agesilaus [advancing] in front, and after him 
the other soldiers going out from the gymnasia wearing chap- 
lets and offering their chaplets to Diana; for, where men 
revere the gods, and attend to warlike duties, and study to be 
obedient to their superiors, how is it not natural that there 
everything should be full of the best expectations? 19. Con- 
sidering also that a contempt of the enemy imparts some . 
confidenee in fighting, he ordered the criers to sell the Barba- 
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rians captured by the plunderers, stripped [to the waist]. 
The soldiers, therefore, seeing them very white-skinned, on 
account of their never stripping for exercise, and being deli- 
cate and unsuited for labour, on account of constantly riding 
in vehicles, thought that war [with such as these] would 
be in no degree different than if they were going to fight 
against women. 

20. At this period a year had now elapsed since Agesilaus 
had sailed from Greece, so that the Thirty, of whom Lysander 
was the principal, sailed homewards, and their successors, of 
whom Herippidas was chief, arrived. Of these he [1.e., Agesi- 
laus] appointed over the cavalry Xenocles and another, and 
Scythes over the newly enfranchised heavy-armed, and Herip- 
pidas over those who had fought under Cyrus, and Migdon 
over the soldiers from the [allied] cities, and he intimated to 
them that he would immediately bring them by the shortest 
way to the best portions of the country, that they might 
thence refresh their bodies and their minds, so as to be ready 
for action. 21. However, Tissaphernes thought that he an- 
nounced these things, [as if] wishing to deceive him again, and 
that he would now in reality make an incursion into Caria, 
and he accordingly, as before, sent his infantry into Caria, and 
stationed his cavalry at the plain of the Mzander. However, 
Agesilaus had given no false notice, but, as he had previously 
intimated, he immediately marched to the district near Sardis. 
And for three days, having advanced through a country desti- 
tute of enemies, he obtained abundant provisions for his 
army, but on the fourth day the cavalry of the enemy came 
up. 22. And their leader commanded the officer in charge of 
the baggage to cross the river Pactolus and to encamp ; but 
[the horsemen] themselves, seeing the followers of the Greeks 
scattered in search of plunder, killed many of them; Agesi- 
laus perceiving this, ordered his cavalry to give aid. On the 
other side, the Persians, when they saw the reinforcement 
advancing, collected together and drew up against them, with 
all their numerous troops of horsemen. 23. Thereupon, Age- 
silaus, knowing that their infantry were not as yet present 
with the enemy, and that none of the forces procured by him- 
self were absent, thought it to be a favourable opportunity to 
join battle, if he could. Having sacrificed, therefore, he im- 
mediately led his main army against the marshalled horsemen, 
- and ordered those of the heavy-armed who were ten years past 
maturity [t.e., twenty-cight years old; time of maturity being 
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eighteen years], to rush forward along with them, and he 
told the targeteers to advance at a running pace. And he 
ordered his cavalry to charge, as he himself and all his army 
would follow. 24. And the Persians received the charge of 
the cavalry, but when all dangers threatened them at the same 
moment, they gave way, and some of them were immediately 
slain in the river, and the others fled. And the Greeks, pur- 
suing, took their camp. The targeteers, as was natural, betook 
themselves to plundering. But Agesilaus, with a cordon of 
troops [liż. a circle], surrounded all, both friend and foe, and 
many other spoils were taken, which fetched more than [#.¢., 
were sold ail seventy talents, and then also were captured 
the camels, which Agesilaus brought into Greece. 

25. When this battle was fought, Tissaphernes happened 
to be at Sardis, so that the Persians brought forward an accu- 
sation that they had been betrayed by him. The King 
of the Persians himself, also knowing that Tissaphernes was 
the cause of his affairs being badly managed, having sent 
down Tithraustes, cut off his head. But Tithraustes, having 
done this, sent deputies to Agesilaus, who said :—“ Agesilaus, 
he who was the cause of troubles both to you and to us has 
suffered punishment. But the king requests that you shall 
sail home, and that the cities in Asia, being independent, shall 
pay him the same tribute as formerly.” 

26. But Agesilaus having answered that “he could not 
do these things without the consent of the authorities at 
home’—* But, until you hear intelligence,” replied Tithraus- 
tes, “retire into the province of Pharnabazus, since I have 
punished this your enemy.” “ Until, however,” said Agesi- 
laus, ‘“ I can march thither, give me supplies for my army.” 
Then Tithraustes gave him thirty talents, and he having 
received them went into that part of Phrygia which belonged 
to Pharnabazus. 27. To him, while being in the plain above 
Cyme, orders arrive from the authorities at home that “ he 
should direct the fleet as he might think proper, and that he 
should appoint as admiral whomsoever he pleased.” The Lace- 
deemonians acted thus on this consideration, that if the same 
man should command both forces, the land force would be far 
more confident, as the strength of both would be exerted in 
union, and the fleet also [would be more confident], since 
the land force would appear as a support wherever it might 
be necessary. 28. Agesilaus, having heard these decisions, 
in the first instance sent orders to the cities on the islands 
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and on the sea-shore, to build galleys as many as each of the 
cities might wish. And there were constructed, from the 
funds which the cities promised, and which private persons 
contributed, wishing to gratify [Agesilaus], new galleys to 
the [number of ] twenty and a hundred. He appointed as 
admiral his wife's brother, Peisander, an ambitious man, 
and powerful in intellect, but too unskilful in directing a 
fleet as it ought to be managed. Peisander, going away, 
attended to his naval duties, and Agesilaus, as he had 
commenced his march, proceeded towards Phrygia. 


. CHAPTER YV. 


1. However, Tithraustes, thinking that he had clearly dis- 
covered that Agesilaus despised the power of the King, and 
by no means intended to depart from Asia, but that he 
rather entertained great hopes that he would overcome the 
King, being perplexed how he should manage matters, sent 
Timocrates the Rhodian into Greece, having given him money 
to [the amount of ] fifty talents of silver, and he directs him, 
after having received the greatest pledges of faith, to en- 
deavour to distribute it among the leading men in the 
states, on condition that they would excite a war against 
the Lacedseemonians. But he, having arrived, gave money, at 
Thebes, to Androcleides, Ismenias, and Galaxidorus; at 
Corinth, to Timolaus and Polyanthes ; and at Argos, to Cy- 
lon and those with him. 2. But the Athenians, even though 
receiving no share of this money, were, nevertheless, eager for 
the war, thinking it [unworthy of] themselves to be ruled by 
the Lacedemonians. Those who had received the money 
circulated calumnies against the Lacedemonians in their re- 
spective cities, and when they had induced these to [entertain} 
a hatred against [the Spartans] themselves, they put the prin- 
cipal cities in communication with one another. 

3. But when the leading men in Thebes knew, that, unless 
some one would begin the war, the Lacedseemonians would 
not wish to break the treaty with their allies, they per- 
suaded the Opuntian Locri to levy contributions from a 
district debatable between the Phocians and themselves, 
thinking that the Phocians, when ¡this occurred, would make 
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an incursion into Locris. And they were not deceived [in 
their opinion) and immediately the Phocians, bursting into 
Locris, carried off spoils far greater [than the contributions 
levied]. 4. Androcleides and his friends quickly persuaded 
the Thebans to assist the Locrians, since the Phocians 
had made an incursion, not into a disputed district, but into 
Locris itself, which was acknowledged to be both friendly to, 
and allied with, Thebes. But when the Thebans invaded-in- 
retaliation the Phocian territory, and were ravaging it, imme- 
diately the Phocians sent ambassadors to Sparta, and requested 
that aid should be sent thém, informing the Spartans, that 
they themselves had not commenced the war, but in self-de- 
fence had advanced against the Locrians. 5. The Lacede- 
monians, indeed, gladly seized a pretext to make an attack 
upon the Thebans, having long since been enraged against 
them on account of their claim of the tenth portion 
belonging to Apollo at Deceleia, and on account of their 
being unwilling to follow their expedition against the 
Pireeus. They also accused them of having persuaded 
the Corinthians not to march with them. And they 
remembered also, that they had not allowed Agesilaus to sacri- 
fice at Aulis, and that they had even thrown away the slain 
victims from the altars, and that they had not supplied any 
contingent to Agesilaus [when advancing] into Asia. They 
considered also that it was a favourable opportunity for leading 
an army against them, and for putting a stop to their insolence 
towards themselves ; for their own affairs in Asia were in a 
flourishing condition, since Agesilaus was conquering, and in 
Greece no other war obstructed them. 6. The people of 
Lacedemon being of this opinion, the ephors proclaimed a 
levy of troops, and sent out Lysander to the Phocians, and 
ordered him to come, bringing the Phocians themselves, and 
the CEteans, the Heracleans, the Melians, and £nianes, to 
Haliartus. But there also Pausanias, who was about to take 
the command, had stipulated to be present by an appointed 
day, having with him the Lacedeemonians and other Pelopon- 
nesians. Lysanderalso performed all the commands given to 
him, and, besides, he detached the Orchomenians from the 
Thebans. 7. But Pausanias, when the sacrifices-for-crossing- 
the-borders were in his favour, encamping at Tegea, sent 
through the country the leaders-of-the-allies, and waited. for 
the soldiers from the neighbouring cities. But when it became 
evident to the Thebans that the Lacedeemonians would make 
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an invasion into their territory, they sent ambassadors to 
Athens, who spoke thus : 

8. “Men of Athens, with regard to the things for which you 
blame us, as having decreed severe resolutions against you at 
the conclusion of the war, you do not blame us justly, for it 
was not the people that formed .these resolutions, but only 
one mau proposed them, who happened then to be sitting 
amongst the allies. But when the Lacedsemonians called 
upon us [to advance] against the Pireeeus, our entire people 
then voted that we should not march with them.” There- 
fore, since on your account chiefly the Lacedemonians are 
exasperated against us, we think it only just that you should 
send aid to ourcity. 9. And still more earnestly we entreat 
you, as many as were amongst those in the city, to advance 
energetically against the Lacedeemonians ; for they, having 
reduced you to an oligarchy and to hostility with the people, 
having come here with a large force, as your allies, have 
betrayed you to the multitude ; so that, as far as lay in their 
power, you were ruined, and yet this very multitude saved 
you. 10. And that, men of Athens, you would wish to : 
recover that power which you formerly possessed, we all 
know. But how isit more natural that this should be effected, 
than if you yourselves aid those who have been unjustly- 
treated by the Lacedemonians? Fear them not, because they 
rule over many states, but much rather on this account be 
encouraged, considering that when you yourselves ruled over 
most, then you had the most enemies. As long, indeed, as 
these had no person to whom they could revolt, they con- 
cealed their hatred towards you; but when the Lacedsemo- 
nians stood forward as leaders, then they showed what they 
thought concerning you. And now, indeed, if we appear 
openly keeping-our-shields-locked-close-together [t.e. combin- 
ing] against the Lacedeemonians, be assured, many who 
detest them will show that hatred openly. That we speak 
true things, if you reflect, you will immediately acknowledge. 
For what [state] is left remaining as well-disposed towards 
them? Have not the Argives constantly been hostile to 
them? 12. The Eleians, now deprived of much territory and 
many towns, have become their enemies. Why should we 
mention the Corinthians, Arcadians, and Achzans, who, in 
the war against yourselves, being very earnestly entreated for 
aid by these men, shared in all the labours, dangers, and 
expenses, but when the Lacedsemonians had accomplished 
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what they wished, of what dominion, or honour, or of what 
gains did they grant them a share? But they think right to 
appoint even their Helots as harmosts, and, since they have 
been successful, they have declared themselves masters of the 
allies who were free. 13. But they are evident as having 
deceived those whom they have drawn-aside from you; for, 
instead of freedom, they have imposed upon them a double 
bondage, since they are oppressed by the harmosts and by 
the ten men whom Lysander has established in every city. 
'But the King of Asia, who has chiefly aided them in subduing 

ou, What better treatment does he meet with from them than 

he would have obtained], if in conjunction with you he had . 
conquered those men themselves? 14, How then is it not 
natural, that, if you place yourselves at the head of those who 
are thus unjustly treated, you may even now become by far 
the greatest of the states? For, when you ruled previously, 
you had the command by sea only ; but now you may become 
the leaders of all, of us, of the Peloponnesians, of those whom 
you ruled before, and even of the King himself, who possesses 
the greatest power. And yet, we were worth much to them 
as allies, as you yourselves know. But now it is natural, that 
in every way we shall fight on your side more energetically 
than we did then with the Lacedemonians. For, not in 
behalf of islanders, or Syracusans, or foreigners, as then, but 
in defence of ourselves who have been treated unjustly we 
shall give assistance. 15. It is necessary also to clearly 
understand this [fact], that the usurpation of the Lacedemo- 
nians is far more easy to be overthrown than your government 
was; for you, having a fleet, ruled over those who did not 
possess one, but they, being only a few, encroach upon others 
far more numerous than themselves, and in no inferior degree 
armed-for-the-conflict. Accordingly, we state these things. 
= Be perfectly assured, men of Athens, that we invite you to 
benefits far greater for your city than for ours.” 

_ 16. He that spoke these things then ceased. And of the 
Athenians very many spoke to the same effect, and they all 
voted that they should aid them. Thrasybulus, showing the 
decree as an answer, pointed out this also, that, although 
the Pirseeus was still unwalled, nevertheless they would ven- 
ture to repay them favours greater than they themselves 
had received, “for you,” said he, “ did-not-march-with (our 
enemies) against us, but we along with you will fight with 
them, if they advance against you.” 17. Accordingly, the 
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Thebans, departing, made preparations as if about to defend 
themselves, and the Athenians as if about to aid them. The 
Lacedæmonians, indeed, no longer delayed, but Pausanias the 
King marched into Bootia, having the army from the home- 
district and that from the Peloponnesus, except that the Cor- 
inthians did not follow them. Lysander, however, leading up 
the troops from Phocis, from Orchomenus, and from the 
neighbouring districts, anticipated Pausanias by arriving 
before him at Haliartus. 18. And having come, he no longer 
remained at rest, nor waited for the army from Lacedæmon, 
but, with the troops which he had, he advanced up to the 
wall of the Haliartians. And at first he endeavoured to per- 
suade them to revolt and to become independent ; but when 
some of the Thebans who were within the walls prevented 
them, he made an attack upon the wall. 19. The Thebans 
having heard these things, with speed advanced to give aid, 
both the heavy-armed and the cavalry ; but whether, escaping 
the observation of Lysander, they fell upon him, or whether 
he, perceiving them approaching, awaited them as about to 
conquer, is uncertain. This, however, is evident, that a battle 
was fought at the walls, and a trophy was raised at the gates 
of Haliartus. But when after Lysander had fallen the others 
fled to the mountain, the Thebans pursued them vigorously. 
20. But when in their pursuit they were now nearly at the 
summit, and difficulties and defiles obstructed them, the heavy- 
armed [Lacedeemonians], turning round, hurled javelins and 
threw stones ; but when two or three of the foremost fell, and 
they rolled rocks downwards on the others, and pressed upon 
them with yreat ardour, the Thebans were turned to flight 
down the declivity, and there fell of them more than two 
hundred. 21. On this day, accordingly, the Thebans were 
dispirited, reflecting that they had suffered no less losses than 
they had inflicted ; but on the next day, when they perceived 
that the Phocians had gone away during the night, and that all 
the others were going to their respective homes, on this they 
were more elated at what had occurred. But when, on the 
other hand, Pausanias appeared leading-up the army from 
Lacedeemon, again they thought themselves to be in great 
danger, and they say that deep silence and despondency pre- 
vailed throughout their army. 22. But as on the next day 
the Athenians, having arrived, had joined their ranks, and 
Pausanias neither advanced nor fought, in consequence of this 
the spirit of the Thebans became much greater. But Pau- 
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sanías having called together his commanders-of-divisions and 
his commanders-of-fifty-men, consulted with them, whether he 
should give battle, or by means of a truce carry off Lysander, 
and those who had fallen with him. 23. But Pausanias 
reflecting, [as did] also the rest of the Lacedemonians that 
were in authority, that Lysander was dead, and that his army 
having been discomfited had retreated, and that the Corin- 
thians had altogether refused to follow them, and that [the 
troops} present with them were serving not zealously; and 
when they reflected also that the cavalry-force of the enemy 
was large, and their own small—and, what was the most im- 
portant consideration—that the dead were lying under the 
walls, so that, even if they conquered, it would not be an easy 
[task] for them to carry them off, on account of the enemies 
on the towers ; in consequence of all these considerations, it 

seemed advisable that the dead should be carried off under-a- 
truce. 

24. However, the Thebans said that they would not give 
up the dead, unless on condition that the Lacedeemonians 
should depart from the country. But they gladly heard these 
conditions, and, carrying off the dead, they were preparing to 
depart from Boeotia. When these arrangements were made, 
the Lacedemonians went away in great despondency, but the 
Thebans in a most insulting manner; and if any [of the 
former] even in the least degree trespassed on the lands of 
any person, striking him, they drove him out into the roads. 
Thus, indeed, this army of the Lacedemonians was dispersed. 

25. Pausanias, indeed, when he arrived home, was im- 
peached on a capital charge. He having been accused, both 
because he had arrived at Haliartus later than Lysander, al- 
though he had promised that he would be present there on the 
same day; and also because, under a truce and not by battle, 
he had endeavoured to carry off the dead ; and also because, 
[after] having taken-by-surprise the popular party of the 
Athenians at the Pirzeus, he had allowed them to escape ; and 
in addition to these things, when he was not present on the 
[day appointed for his] trial, sentence of death was decreed 
against him. And he fied to Tegea, and died there of disease. 
These, indeed, were the events that occurred in Greece. 


THE END. 
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